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BOSWELL AND WILKES IN ITALY 
By Rosert Warnock 


In the spring of 1765, two of the most diverting figures of 
their century, James Boswell and John Wilkes, met often to- 
gether for conversation in a pretentious hotel near the water- 
front at Naples. That they did so has long been common 
knowledge, but what they talked about has only lately come 
to light in Boswell’s notes for a journal of his Italian tour, 
preserved among the treasures of Malahide Castle and now the 
property of Colonel Ralph Isham. From the scattered phrases 
and skeleton sentences of this manuscript, it is possible to con- 
struct a very full record of their relations, which will supple- 
ment Professor Tinker’s brilliant essay written several years 
before these papers were discovered. 

John Wilkes had journeyed this long way from his battle- 
ground through no such youthful enthusiasm for the Grand 
Tour as directed Boswell’s travels. The playboy of English 
politics had had his flare of notoriety, and was smouldering now 
in exile for his caustic attacks on the ministers of George III. 
Boswell’s journal will tell us nothing new about the serious side 
of Wilkes’s career. It was “ gay John Wilkes ” who fascinated 
the young seeker after celebrities, and his racy wit and profli- 
gate thinking needed little of Boswell’s persistent bait to assert 
themselves in all their brilliance and indecency. Alongside their 
pungent conversations, frequently indecorous and seasoned 
with Wilkes’s personal grudges, it will be only fair to remember 
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the quiet tenderness of the letters to his daughter and the sin- 
cere indignation of the bold apostle of freedom, exiled for his 
enmity to tyranny and hypocrisy. 

Wilkes’s banishment endured three years. In Paris in 1764 
he had become enamoured of a young courtesan, Gertrude 
Maria Corradini, whose search for health in the south of Italy 
brought him along as devoted paymaster in her train. This 
beautiful but unprincipled creature had already driven John 
Udney, the British consul at Venice, to bankruptcy, and when 
Boswell visited him later in his travels, after she had deserted 
Wilkes, Udney showed him with a certain malicious delight a 
letter that Corradini had once written to Wilkes—with his 
indecent reply. Boswell “ thought him now worthless in private 
life—agreable, to be sure, or he could not be so vicious, but 
in moral ballance realy good for nothing.” 

Wilkes’s plans for Italy had been rudely interrupted by the 
death of his closest friend, Charles Churchill. The poet’s will, 
made on his death-bed, requested him “to collect and publish 
my Works; with the remarks and explanations he has prepared, 
and any others he thinks proper to make.” Wilkes accepted 
the charge reverently. He had already planned a “ History of 
England, from the Revolution to the End of the Fourth Year 
of King George the Third,” but he was confident of dispatching 
both in the quiet of a country-house near Naples. 

Boswell’s year in Italy had followed his terms of study at 
Utrecht, and a long and serious tour of the German courts and 
Switzerland. He had known Wilkes two years before in Eng- 
land, but their intimacy languished during Boswell’s travels 
on the Continent, and he was as surprised as we must be that 
they should have chosen to cross the Italian border a mere 
day apart. Boswell arrived on Monday, January ninth, early 
in the evening. Wilkes reached the city the next day, a little 
after five. Boswell was attending a ball at the Théatre de 
Carignan with la Comtesse de St. Gilles, and did not hear of 
Wilkes’s arrival until the next morning, when he at once con- 
ceived a great curiosity to see the unhappy exile. If there was 
danger of contamination in too close a friendship in England, 
there could be no fear for his reputation in far-off Italy, where 
the budding libertine was plotting an excursion into adulteries 
that would put to shame the puny exploits of this Medmenham 
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Monk. He had advised himself to “ be a Spaniard and have a 
girl every day.” And as for his political persuasions, he trusted 
to his integrity as “an old Laird and a steady Royalist.” In 
any case he would not go so far as to offend his dignity by 
waiting upon this mocking republican at his hotel. 

Accordingly, he dispatched a note to Wilkes from his lair at 
the Bonne Femme, a playful, impudent note designed to attract 
an impudent, swaggering fellow. 

Sir, 

I am told that Mr. Wilkes is now in Turin. As a Politician, my 
Monarchical soul abhorrs him. As a Scotsman, I smile at him. As 
a Freind I know him not. As a Companion I love him. I beleive 
it is not decent for me to wait upon him. Yet I wish much to see 
him. I shall be alone and have a tollerable dinner upon my table 
at one o’ciock. If Mr. Wilkes chuses to be my Guest, I shall by no 
means oppose it. I may venture to say he shall be very wellcome, 
and do promise him a feast of most singular and choice conversation. 


Boswell. 
Turin, 9 January 1765. 


Wilkes was not at home, or professed not to be, but in the 
afternoon, when Boswell was abroad, he called and left a card, 
“ Monsieur Wilkes Pour Monsieur Boswell.” 

That evening at the opera, Boswell suddenly noticed Wilkes 
seated in a high box, and the unexpectedness of the incident 
had a curious effect upon him: “To see a Man whom I have 
so often thought of since I left England, filled me with romantic 
agitation. I considered He might have been dead as well as 
Churchill, and methought I viewed him in the Elysian fields.” 
Doubtless the high box suggested a heavenly status. 

When he reached home that night, Boswell dispatched an- 
other note, more serious this time, for he was in a mood for 
philosophical discourse, but word came back that Wilkes had 
gone to bed. Nor did he take advantage of an invitation to 
dine the next day, for he had many English callers. There can 
be no doubt that he was far less enthusiastic for this meeting 
than the young Royalist who was egging him on. Like his 
conquest of Rousseau and many another celebrity, Boswell’s 
relations with Wilkes were to be a triumph of persistence. 

Corradini had promised to meet Wilkes in Turin, but now 
sent word that she was fallen ill of the rheumatism in Bologna. 
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Impatient to join her, he left the next morning, and seven days 
later was in the arms of his mistress. Boswell put Wilkes almost 
completely out of his mind, but chance was arranging a coinci- 
dence even more extraordinary than their arrival in Turin. 

A month passed, and on February 15th, Boswell, fresh from 
visits to Parma and Bologna, was at last approaching Rome, 
with very live expectations. The night before, Wilkes too had 
reached the city on his way to Naples, with Corradini and 
her mother in his retinue. So it was that they met at last, 
quite by accident, on the morning of the 15th in the Custom- 
house at Rome, where Wilkes had gone to look after some 
trunks left there the night before. He was out-of-sorts; “it 
was jeudi gras: or rather jeudi gris; for, of eleven persons at 
the custom-house, ten were drunk.” It is doubtful if Boswell 
was among the inebriates, although he had arrived rather sunk, 
disappointed in his first impression of the Eternal City. But 
when he spied Wilkes, he made a dash across the room, seized 
him, and embraced him enthusiastically. After an exchange of 
compliments, it was arranged to meet later in the day at a 
coffee-house. At this resort, Wilkes was his usual lively self, 
but Boswell had spent a gloomy afternoon calling on his banker. 

On Monday the eighteenth, he was still in a sad frame of 
mind, but decided that Wilkes’s vivacity might revive him. 
He sent a note which offered to humble the Royalist’s dignity 
to the extent of calling on this impetuous Whig: “ Will you 
allow me to come down to you a moment? Heroe of Liberty! 
Cromwell became a tyrant; are you become a Grand Sultan? ” 
Wilkes seems to have been touched by this appeal from his 
persistent friend, and, with nice regard for Boswell’s scruples, 
himself paid the visit, in a generous, expansive frame of mind. 

Compliments were in order, and Wilkes flattered Boswell’s 
skill as a correspondent. “I want your letters at Naples,” he 
insisted, and when Boswell explained the ambitious nature of 
his journals and his plan for a book about his tour, Wilkes 
advised him not to neglect them: “ You must go on. Mean- 
while, publish what you have by you. You were the one who 
could have written best for the Scots cause, but you wou’d not 
trouble with Politics.” Boswell was much impressed, and 
Wilkes proceeded to clarify his attitude toward George III. 
“Suppose,” he said, “that the King of France and the King 
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of England were Neighbours, each ten miles away. Id live 
half my time with one, and then once a year visit the other.” 
“But,” interposed Boswell, “isn’t our king a worthy man? ” 
“He has all the private virtues,” Wilkes allowed, “all the 
Christian virtues. But he wants to encroach on our libertys. 
He is laying the foundation of the ruin of his family.” The 
Tory in Boswell asserted itself and he asked: “Do you think 
he is realy a Stewart?” “ Ay,” answered Wilkes, “every bit 
of him.” “ Then,” said Boswell, with a flourish, “I fall down 
and worship the Image that he has set up. I reason not in such 
matters. Tis my taste.” Wilkes was amused. “If I can,” he 
said, “ I'll draw your character in print.” 

The two did not meet again during the next two days, and 
there is a break in Boswell’s journal notes after the twentieth. 
It seems likely that they saw each other on the twenty-first, 
for in his first letter from Naples, Boswell reminded Wilkes of 
the promise given him at Rome that they would be much 
together in Naples. They had talked too of Wilkes’s prospec- 
tive edition of Churchill’s poems, and there had been much 
“vinum et hilaritas.” 

Wilkes left Rome for Naples on the twenty-first at one in 
the afternoon. It had been a hectic morning, according to his 
autobiography, “clouded by the passion of Corradini against 
the valet de chambre of Mr. Wilkes . . . The violence of the 
storm continued all that day, and fair weather scarcely return’d 
before they arriv’d at Naples.” That was five days later. 

When Boswell reached Naples, on March first, he was too 
tired from being “jolted to death” on the road to write at 
once, and accordingly went soon to bed at his inn on the Strada 
Andalusia al Mare, “lulled by the romantic Italian sea.” The 
next morning he sent off a gay letter in Latin. In his Royalist 
character of “ ultor Caesaris,” he greeted the disloyal Brutus, 
and reminded him of their meetings at Rome and the promise 
of other meetings in the Neapolitan scene. Wilkes was living 
at Stephano’s, a large hotel near the sea, and did not answer 
at once; but Boswell knew that they would meet eventually, 
and accordingly warned himself to “keep up dignity with 
Wilkes.” 

It was well that he did, for their first encounter, on the 
evening of the fifth, was distinctly spirited. Wilkes began as 
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usual with a compliment: “I wish I could write in any lan. 
guage as well as you.” “ No,” said Boswell, “ you would not be 
in character.” “ Yes,” Wilkes protested, “for I always tell the 
truth. That’s why I’m here.” Boswell was dubious: “ But if 
you had told such truths to the Government as you’ve told me, 
you would not have been here.” Yet Wilkes insisted that he 
never feared to tell the truth even to the government and its 
mainstays, and recalled his old hostility to Wedderburn, the 
henchman of Lord Bute, whom he had attacked openly in 
print. “ When Wedderburn said that I was not in humour to 
write my History, I said: ‘Sir, I'll not soil the fair page of 
history with your name. I'll put you into my notes on 
Churchill’s Poems, and I'll tell the whole story of you and Sir 
Harry Erskine.’ You know, I make it a rule to abuse him who 
is against me or any of my freinds point blanc. If I find two or 
three faults, he’s good for nothing. Johnson is a respectable 
character in the world of literature, but I deliberately abuse 
Johnson as an impudent Pretender to Literature—which I 
don’t think, but ‘ tis all one to me; for so is my plan. Upon 
my word, I dare not use the expression really proper on this 


occasion.” “ But then,” interrupted Boswell, “you say the 
thing that zs not true.” “ Yes,” Wilkes explained, “ partially, 
like Churchill. He did as Pope did with his Characters: he put 
in something that was not true to save himself from the Law. 
For example, Pope’s contemptuous description of the Duke of 
Chandos’s home as ‘ Timon’s villa ’ is perfect ; but he adds 


‘Who but must laugh, the Master when he sees, 
A puny insect, shiv’ring at a breeze,’ 
as the Duke was six feet tall and never sick in his life.” 

This illustration satisfied Boswell, and Wilkes went on to 
some confessions about his early life. “ At School and College, 
I never read my lessons; I was always among women at Leyden. 
My Father gave me as much money as I pleased; so I had 
three or four whores, and was drunk ever night. I had a sore 
head each morning, but then I would read my books. I’m 
capable of sitting thirty hours at a time over a table to study.” 

The conversation drifted, and Boswell asked him about his 
original plan for the North Briton. “It was to be a grave 
Revolutionary Paper,” said Wilkes, “ season’d each time with 
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a character from the court list. I wrote the best numbers of 
the North Briton in bed with Betsy Green.” Under the in- 
fluence, no doubt, of some wine from Bertollo’s cellars, he 
waxed frank about his domestic affairs, and admitted that he 
hated his wife. He insisted that he had been “the civilest 
husband,” as he was to insist a little later in print. Talk of 
Mrs. Wilkes reminded him of Corradini, who was supposedly 
safe just then with her mother in an inn a few streets away. 
“Since I love the girl,” Wilkes said, “ I’m not hurt by her fol- 
lies.” He was to admit later that “impartial heaven had not 
bestow’d on her a common share of understanding or wit; in 
conversation she was childish and weak,” but she had other 
uses and he was content. He told Boswell that he could endure 
even her stupid mother, who followed her about, her foolish 
cousin—yes, even that “no good brother”; for in truth he 
loved this fair creature. 

At dinner next day Wilkes was again disposed to compliment 
his young friend. “ You’re the most liberal man I’ve ever met 
with,” said Wilkes, “a citizen of the world, free from the 
prejudices of any country, who would be liked in France as 
much as in Britain. You was allways a favourite of mine. I 
used to tell poor Churchill so. I would have complimented you 
in print, but I thought I might put you in an embarrassing 
position.” He called Boswell “ my old Lord of Scotland,” and 
said he looked as if he had a thousand men at his back. These 
compliments lingered for months in the young Scot’s mind, 
“and had full effect.” More than a month later he wrote to 
Wilkes from Rome: “ Had it been your chiefest interest to 
make Boswell satisfied with himself, you could not have done 
it better.” 

The two met frequently during Boswell’s stay in Naples. 
There is a six-day gap in the journal after that session of 
compliments, but Wilkes is prominent in the next entry, and 
there had been an invitation to dinner on the fourteenth. On 
the day before, Wilkes appeared at Boswell’s door to excuse 
himself for the next day, and offered a counter invitation. 
Boswell accepted ; he was willing now to go to Wilkes’s house, 
for, as he explained, “ he is an Extraordinary.” Wilkes sat for 
a while with his friend and chatted in his usual strain. He 
protested that he did not mind if his friends didn’t like his 
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wife, since it was not for them he had her, but for himself, 
He reminisced about his early life. “ After my duel with Lord 
Talbot,” he began, “ my Mother talked gravely, and said, ‘ Why 
rush into the presence of your Maker?’ ‘ But,’ I answered, 
‘I’ve been always in it.’ ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ but why rush into 
eternity?’ ‘ Well, where have I been all this time? ’—I never 
think on futurity; there’s not data enough. There may be 
some fine daughter of a Great Mogul in a lovely Garden over 
in India, but I’m here at Naples.” 

The next morning Boswell made his memorable trip through 
smoke and steam up to the crater of Vesuvius. A reference to 
himself in a letter to Wilkes years later as “an old Vesuvius 
fellow traveller ” would suggest that he made this excursion in 
the company of Wilkes. But there is no mention of Wilkes in 
the journal account, and in a letter to his daughter, Wilkes 
remarks that he visited the voleano on March sixteenth, three 
days after Boswell’s trip. Boswell’s extensive entry for this date 
makes no mention of a second visit, although the cryptic sen- 
tence on April seventh, “ Better employed and twice at Vesu- 
vius,’ may indicate a second trip in Wilkes’s company three 
days after the first. 

In any case, the two friends met for dinner on March thir- 
teenth as soon as Boswell returned, covered with soot and in a 
rather dreary frame of mind. Wilkes was gay, and remarked: 
“ T’ve never been low-spirited for a moment in my life.” “ What 
shall I do to get my life over?” asked Boswell, dismally. 
“Come,” said Wilkes, kindly; “while there’s all of ancient 
and modern learning, and all the arts and sdiences, you've 
enough for life even if it were thrice a thousand years long.” 
“ But what of fate and free will? ” asked his disconsolate crony. 
The answer was short: “Let ’em alone. At Spa I once talked to 
Andrew Baxter about the soul; he’d written two quarto vol- 
umes on it. But I’ve never done it since.” Boswell confessed 
his respect for Catholicism, and added: “A Presbyterian Kirk 
makes me tremble.” “That’s the strength of your Imagina- 
tion,” was Wilkes’s reply. Boswell sensed an opening for a 
compliment, and asked: “ Why do you keep company with 
me?” “Because,” answered Wilkes, “you’re an Original 
Genius. But they’ll spoil you in Paris. You must lop luxuri- 
ances from you.” 
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Wilkes was still living at Stephano’s with Corradini, but he 
felt the need of greater quiet to get on with his History and 
the edition of Churchill; and accordingly decided to take a 
large country-house, the Villa Pietracatalla, about a mile from 
Naples on a hill called Vomero. He did not actually move into 
these quarters until the third of April, but even thus early he 
had them in mind and proposed that Boswell should visit them 
with him on an outing the next day. 

It was a fine morning, and Wilkes was at the door early with 
a chaise for each of them. They drove along pleasantly a con- 
siderable distance, until Wilkes suggested mounting asses for 
part of the trip. Boswell agreed, and the going was excellent 
for a time, since there were men on hand to help when either 
felt unsteady. But the trip was fatiguing, and Boswell found 
frequent need of rest. 

Wilkes was in gay spirits, as usual, and talked a great deal 
when they reached his villa. “I’m always happy,” he said. 
“T thank God for good health, good spirits, and the love of 
books. I'll live here retired and not go down to Naples. ’Tis 
hell down there, and ‘ He descended into hell’ shall not be 
said of me. One must emulate the ‘ Imitatio Christi’ there, 
and I'll not be Thomas a Kempis.” Wilkes lapsed into his 
most profligate manner: “A man who has not the money to 
gratify his passions does right to govern them. But he who can 
indulge them is better. Thank heaven for having given me the 
love of women. To many she gives not the noble passion of 
lust.” The thought reminded him of an anecdote about Philip 
Francis, the gay clergyman from Ireland. “Quin once said 
of Francis: ‘Damn the fellow; he’s but a Curate in Norfolk, 
and he has all the vices of a Cardinal.’ ” 

Wilkes indulged again his fondness for reminiscence. “ When 
I was a Colonel in the Bucks Militia three years ago, I wrote 
Epitaphs on all my officers. Some of them were engrav’d at 
Winchester. When a chap named Gardiner died, I wrote: 
“Here lies Gardiner. Hunc etiam flebant lauri, etiam myricae.’ 
The Minister was angry at Virgil’s being in a churchyard, and 
called him ‘a heathen Poet.’ But I said that he prophesied of 
Christ, and made it all easy.” Boswell mused of possibilities: 
“If we were to die here, I wonder how they’d write of us.” 
“Tf I died and you lived,” said Wilkes, “ by the Lord! a Mid- 
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dlesex Jury would bring you in guilty of my murder.” It was 
growing late now, and the two friends took their way back 
to the city. 

Boswell was “hyp’d” the next day, but Wilkes came to 
dine full of a great fund of talk. His remarks about abusing 
Johnson still lingered in his host’s mind over ten days, and 
Boswell felt a first urge to reconcile his two friends that was 
to achieve famous success over ten years later. “ Well, after 
I read ‘ The Rambler,’” Wilkes admitted, “I lik’d Johnson 
more. But—I don’t abuse by halfs.” The literary trend of 
the conversation reminded him of an anecdote about his be- 
loved Churchill. “ Once, when the bookseller Flexney was to 
publish one of Churchill’s poems, Churchill kissed his wife, 
and then Flexney did the work cheaper for him.—Tom Sheri- 
dan us’d to be good company, but he allways scan’d in conversa- 
tion. He could make the simplest statement sound like ‘ arma 
virumque cano.’” Boswell remembered Sheridan’s sententious 
talk from the lectures that he used to hear him give in Edin- 
burg. Wilkes recalled other personalities: “ Dr. Hayes at Ox- 
ford used to say cross things when he was hyp’d, but Armstrong 
only held his tongue. Armstrong was the most hyp’d man in the 
world. He would do nothing without we us’d to whip him up.— 
Lord Eglintoun is a good-humour’d, laughing fellow, but I 
never suspected him of parts. Nature wou’d not have given 
him that lank yellow hair.” Wilkes quoted an epigram on 
Lord Lyttelton and Archibald Bower, the historian, whom he 
had upheld through all.the famous attacks on his character. 
“ This King, when he was Prince,” said Wilkes, “ saw that and 
liked it much—though that is no great commendation of wit. 
He’s the dullest fellow. He would have knighted Quarles and 
made a Duke of Sir Richard Blackmore.” 

After a time, Boswell grew confidential and brought out his 
correspondence with Zélide, his inamorata at Utrecht. After 
he had read several letters aloud, Wilkes burst out in no 
uncertain terms: “ You’ve been top’d. Go home by way of 
Holland and roger her.” But Boswell was dubious: “I think 
she has deficient Senses, like Sophia in ‘ Tom Jones.’ ” “ Bah!” 
answered Wilkes, “I scorn the distinction.” His thoughts 
drifted back to Naples and the sunny weather that they had 
been enjoying through these weeks. “It’s an advantage to be 
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in this fine climate. After thirty, though your mind is strong, 
your body may be easily hurt. By the Lord! a fever makes 
you a Johnie Home, and what will you do then? ” He expressed 
his contempt for that wretch with as much delight as he had 
felt in abusing him in print. Boswell remembered a cutting 
comment of Home’s about Wilkes. “ Tell him what he said of 
me was a damn’d lie,” came the retort, “and I'll meet him 
halfway.” But his indignation relaxed into a compliment: 
“You’re the most liberal man. If you don’t burn me in Effigy, 
I'll never forget you.” So saying, Wilkes strolled off to meet 
Corradini, and shortly after, Boswell was gone to pay his re- 
spects to an opera-singer who had attracted him. It was the 
fullest conversation that they were to have in Naples, and the 
next morning Boswell recorded it at great length in his journal. 
Boswell planned to leave the city on the following Wednes- 
day, March twentieth, but as the time drew near, he resolved to 
cram as much of Wilkes’s company as possible into the few 
days remaining to him, and accordingly sent him the following 
note: 
If you dine at home tomorrow I hope you will let me come to your 
genial board, &c., as Armstrong says. I would carpe diem as much 
as I can while you and I are near each other. I go for certain on 
Wednesday. Pray don’t grudge a little paper and ink and wax 


upon an old Scotsman who loves you as much as any Englishman 
whatever. 


Wilkes replied with an invitation, and the next day Boswell 
appeared at his hotel for dinner with a common acquaintance 
named Terni. Wilkes was as gay and frank as ever and talked 
of his wife. Terni was suprised at first, remembering Corradini, 
and asked: “Have you a wife?” “ Yes, sir,” said Wilkes, 
“very much at your service.” After dinner they paid another 
visit to Wilkes’s new home on the hill. 

On Tuesday Boswell saw his last chance to enjoy Wilkes’s 
company before his departure the following morning, and in a 
sadly serious mood sent off a note entreating a final evening 
with him. “ Perhaps it may be our last,” he reflected. “I 
don’t like to think so. I shall value highly some years hence 
the hours which we have enjoyed at Naples. Pray don’t refuse 
me for I wish much to take leave of you on freindly terms. 
You say you have two or three souls. May that which I have 
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found so congenial to mind live for ever while the spirit of the 
Whig goeth downwards.” 

Wilkes replied with his presence at something after eight 
that evening. The conversation on this last night was lowish, 
and Boswell was disappointed. Wilkes was out of sorts with 
Corradini, and expressed his feelings frankly. Only his parting 
words left a deep impression on the young Scotsman, and more 
than a month afterward he recalled them in a letter. “TI shall 
never forget your civilitys to me,” Wilkes said, in suck a tone 
that Boswell “ allmost beleived ” him. “ You are engraved on 
my heart.” It was the most satisfying thing his friend had told 
him, and all through that dreary night without sleep, he was 
cheered by the memory of it. The next morning he jogged on 
to Capua, and the closest association of his life with Wilkes had 
come to an end. 

There is no doubt that the regrets for this parting were 
largely on Boswell’s side. On the eighteenth, two days before 
his departure, Wilkes could ignore his name completely in the 
report to Polly Wilkes of his life at Naples. “ My old friend, 
sir William Stanhope, is here in good health and spirits. I have 
often the pleasure of seeing him.” But there is no mention of 
his “old Lord of Scotland,’ whom he must have seen quite 
as often. Boswell seems to have amused him as a singularly 
naive young man, an impudent admirer, and a genial com- 
panion. But he hardly felt at this time any such enthusiastic 
congeniality as he kindly allowed Boswell to suppose. On the 
other hand, Boswell’s curiosity about Wilkes had expanded 
almost to admiration. In a mood of self-satisfaction, he re- 
marked that it was “ fine to be well with Wilkes,” and, remem- 
bering the man’s boast that he could study thirty hours at 
one sitting, he once exhorted himself “ to work like Wilkes.” 

When Boswell and Wilkes met in Paris the next year, there 
was not between them the same carefree intimacy of the happy 
days at Naples, and they were not to meet again until April 
20th, 1772. In the meantime, Boswell had once felt “ a desire 
to visit the pleasant fellow. But thought it might hurt me 
essentially.” When they finally met, Wilkes chided him for his 
sorry change in character: “ You was a pleasant fellow when 
I knew you. But now you're grown the gravest of grave mor- 
tals. You should have come and seen a friend in Jail.” Boswell 
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answered with a priggishness humourously suggestive of their 
old banter: “I do assure you I am glad to meet with you; but 
I cannot come to see you. I am a Scotch Laird and a Scotch 
Lawyer, and a Scotch married man. It would not be decent.” 

But after the old friends were finally at one again and after 
the famous meeting of Wilkes and Dr. Johnson, Boswell could 
see in him once more with a wistful longing after old times 
“the same cheerful, gay, polite, classical Man as when he and 
(I) were happy together at Naples in 1765.” They were times 
to be remembered, and we may be glad that the memory of 
them is recovered at last. 


Connecticut State College 



































TOPOGRAPHICAL COMEDY IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By Ricuarp H. PerKinson 


The frequency with which Restoration dramatists utilize a 
popular locale as the background for comedy of manners and 
intrigue has emphasized a genre which deserves attention. It 
is a genre, not because it includes plays labeled with the names 
of particular parks, or fairs, or gardens, but because it is the 
comedy of the manners and intrigues of habitués of some 
definite, popular locality. The purpose of scenes laid at Epsom 
or in St. James’s Park palpably is to display the manners of 
the people who frequent those places or the intrigues for which 
the localities were thought characteristic. Topographical 
comedy in the Restoration not only offers a divergence from 
the confines of the drawing-room, but ostensibly it brings into 
literature the life of some actual, specific place. 

St. Evremond, in his discourse “ De La Comédie Angloise,” 

first calls attention to this peculiar use of locale by English 
comic dramatists: 
Comme ils renoncent presque tourjours 4 l’unité d’action, pour 
représenter une personne principale qui les divertit par des actions 
différentes, ils quittent souvent aussi cette personne principale, pour 
faire voir diversement ce qui arrive en des lieux publics a plusieurs 
personnes. Ben-Johnson en a usé de la forte dans BARTHOLOMEW 
Farr. On vient de faire la méme chose dans Epsom-WE tts; & dans 
toutes les deux Comédies, on représente comiquement ce qui se 
passe de ridicule en ces lieux publics. 


St. Evremond’s generalization certainly is not based only upon 
the two comedies he names; nor does he intend to be more 
than casual in his observations. It is easy to understand how 
a locality when it signified for contemporary audiences a place 


1 Oeuvres de Monsieur De Saint-Evremond, Paris, 1753, 4. 37-8. Translated in 
Mizt Essays upon Tragedies, Comedies, 1685, and in Ferrand Spence’s Miscellanea: 
or Various Discourses, 1686. Publication in England of this discourse was not 
necessary to call attention to what was already part of dramatic technique. St. 
Evremond, when he remarks Epsom Wells, might have had in mind Chappuzeau’s 
Les Eaux de Pirmont, 1671. The slight, bourgeois comedies of Dancourt, La Foire 
de Bésons, Les Eaux de Bourbon, and La Foire de Saint Germain which Ozell 
translated, did not come until the last decade of the century. 
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of intrigue or of ill-repute might be utilized in the conduct of 
the play—how it might, in other words, become a part of the 
plot. For the historian of the drama Stephen Jones the genre 
was so stereotyped that he did not hesitate to describe, and 
aptly enough, its procedure in William Phillips’s Saint Ste- 
phen’s Green (1700), which he probably had not examined. 
Opportunity for comedy of manners and intrigue is provided 
by the locale which 


is, with respect to Dublin, nearly the same as the Mall in St. James’s 
Park is with regard to London; that is to say, the theater for the 
playing off all the various turns of vanity, affectation, and gallantry, 
and the scene of thousands of assignations and intrigues.” 


The kind of people who came to Epsom, the reputation of the 
place upon which much of the plausibility of the action ulti- 
mately depends, Shadwell is careful to state in the opening 
scene of his Epsom Wells. Again, a specific locality, like the 
Alsatia of Shadwell’s The Squire of Alsatia, does something 
more than offer the opportunity for treatment of manners or 
for intrigue: it furnishes the dramatist with characters, with 
those persons indigenous to the place. The effect of locale, then, 
may be seen in the treatment of manners, in the plot, and in 
the dramatis personae of a comedy. 

Popular locale confers also a particular realism which is not 
altogether recognizable today. Thus Mr. G. Gregory Smith 
thinks we are inclined to commend Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair 
“only as an antiquarian document of unusual interest ; it is too 
‘local’ and allusive, as well as too coarse, for the modern 
reader and playgoer. . . .”* St. James’s Park in a comedy is 
hardly distinguishable today from Tottenham Court; for the 
seventeenth century this confusion did not exist. Bruce, in 
Shadwell’s The Virtuoso (1676) , observes: 

The Foolish World is never to be mended. For all this, your Glass- 
Coach will to Hide-park for Air. The Suburb-fools trudge to Lambs 
Conduit or Totnam; your sprucer sort of Citizens gallop to Epsom; 
your Mechanick gross Fellows, shewing much conjugal affection, 


strut before their Wives, each with a Child in his Arms, to Islington 
or Hogsdon.* 


* Biographia Dramatica, 1812, 3. 289. Note the correction on p. 447. 
* Ben Jonson, London, 1926, p. 117. 
‘The Virtuoso, 5. 1. 
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Hippolita and Prue, in the opening scene of Wycherley’s The 
Gentleman Dancing Master (1672), lament their imprison- 
ment, the lady remarking, “ Not to take a Ramble to the Park 
nor Mulberry-garden!” And the maid, as befits her tastes, 
replies, “ Nor to Tatnam-Court nor Islington!” Similar com- 
ments occur in many of the topographical comedies. Locale 
is not always a convenient, blank back-drop to be used indis- 
criminately; the Restoration picture-stage must have been 
able to supply a recognizable semblance of the specific place 
itself. Occasionally a dramatist, like Nabbes in Tottenham 
Court (1633), realizes locale might be used to secure a unity 
which holds together the diversified action of the plot. The 
talent of a Jonson or a Shadwell to infuse a comedy with the 
atmosphere of a place gives the play unity of another kind. 
By its nature a topographical play, like Bartholomew Fair or 
Epsom Wells, secures a general unity of place. Similarly, a 
number of comedies, perhaps after the example of Bartholomew 
Fair, preserves, a time unity.’ St. Evremond’s charge of loose- 
ness must be interpreted with French practice in mind. 
Although the vogue of topographical comedy on the Restora- 
tion stage, a popularity which extends into the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is probably explainable by the opportunity afforded for 
treatment of manners and for use of intrigue, the genre to which 
these plays, or frequently scenes, beiong is not a creation of 
Restoration dramatists. Its history is evidence for the con- 
tinuity of English drama in the seventeenth century, or for 
the growth of Restoration out of Jacobean comedy. The genre 
owes its inception to Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, a comedy by 
no means forgotten during the Restoration, but a play so 
unique and so characteristic of the dramatist that another 
wholly like it one should not expect to find. The fair locale 
occurs again in Shadwell’s Bury Fair, but naturally other lo- 
calities suggested themselves for similiar treatment. Plays 
utilize a park like Shirley’s Hyde Park or Wycherley’s Love in 
a Wood; or St. James’s Park. Particular places or resort come 
into the drama with Nabbes’s Covent Garden and Tottenham 


® Nabbes, in the epilogue to his Covent Garden, calls attention to the preserva- 
tion of this unity. Dr. C. E. Andrewes comments on the unities in Brome’s Covent 
Garden Weeded; Richard Brome: A Study of his Life and Works, Yale Studies in 
English, 46. 84. 
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Court; Shadwell’s Epsom Wells calls forth other plays con- 
cerned with the society of watering-places. 

Brome, in the prologue to his The ’Sparagus Garden, apolo- 
gizes for the slight use made of the locality to which his title 
refers: 


The Title, too, may prejudice the Play. 

It sayes the Sparagus Garden; if you looke 

To feast on that, the Title spoils the Booke. 

We have yet a taste of it, which he doth lay 

T’'th midst o’th journey, like a Bait by the way... . 


Probably no dramatist was willing to attempt Jonson’s tech- 
nical feat; perhaps no other locality offered the scope for such 
sustained treatment; few comedies utilize locale quite so ex- 
tensively as Bartholomew Fair. For the topographical genre 
creates a problem affecting material: a plot is made to grow 
out of the locale, like that of Bartholomew Fair, practically a 
unique example; or more generally a familiar theme is success- 
fully coupled to the locality by capitalizing on the place’s fre- 
quently questionable reputation; or a plot is imposed upon the 
locale, like that of Nabbes’s Covent Garden, merely for the 
sake of a topographical comedy. Topographical names of 
plays in some cases, then, may be advertisement; in others, 
an attempt to call attention to the technical use made of a 
locality, like a park as a place of intrigue. Because this use 
of locale could further the action of the comedy—could get it 
underway, like the fine first act of Epsom Wells, could compli- 
cate it, as it does in Shirley’s Hyde Park or in The Mall (at- 
tributed to Dryden), or could resolve it, like the last act of 
Love in a Wood; or, St. James’s Park—it is a real contribu- 
tion to technique. The rise of the genre at this time suggests 
the popularity of topography in poetry and in painting.© But 
in the drama it is a particularization of the narrowing scope of 
realistic comedy which transfers locale from Italy, where, for 
romantic comedy, the impossible was probable, not merely to 
London, but with topographical comedy to London’s particular 
localities. 


® See Hilda Taylor, “ Topographical Poetry during the Renaissance,” University of 
Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Series, 5 (1926-7). 493-7; Robert A. 
Aubin, Topographical Poetry in XVIII-Century England, New York, 1936; Arthur 
McComb, The Baroque Painters of Italy, Cambridge, Mass., 1934. 105. 
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The use of these particular places of resort familiar to Lon- 
doners does not indicate an attempt, as Mr. G. Gregory Smith 
suggests,’ to identify literature with life. The premiss is quite 
the opposite—namely, that the characters, many of them the 
repetitious types,® and the actions are fictitious and need in 
realistic comedy such realism as these localities provide in 
order to secure plausibility. The playwrights were not writing 
social documents of life at Bartholomew Fair or at the Mul- 
berry Garden, but comedy, as St. Evremond recognizes; and 
this becomes sufficiently apparent from the technical purpose 
locale is made to serve. It is strange that topographical comedy 
has not been more widely used as documentation for the case 
that literature is life since individual plays possess a certain 
speciousness which is decidedly persuasive and the admission 
that the titles make, that the play 7s Bartholomew Fair or 
Tottenham Court, might seem rather large. But a survey of 
topographical plays will show that the speciousness is artful 
and not natural, that the type is literary and not sociological, 
and that it was merely an effective part of the dramatist’s 
stock-in-trade. 

Bartholomew Fair, unlike Epicoene or subsequent topo- 
graphical comedies, is not a comedy of manners. The fair was 
hardly the place for manners; nor did the Jacobean audience 
as a whole represent that social consciousness which would find 
dramatization of manners interesting or amusing. But Bar- 
tholomew Fair demonstrated what could be made of locale, or 
what locale could be made to contribute to drama. That suc- 
ceeding dramatists received a technical lesson, and not Jonson’s 
animating gusto, the difference between Bartholomew Fair 
and almost every later topographical play, as well as the 
attempts to apply Jonson’s technique to other localities, suffi- 
ciently reveals. Later dramatists were men of lesser individu- 
ality or of smaller capacity for the assimilation of life; they 
naturally examined the successful Jonsonian pattern or formula. 

In Bartholomew Fair they found a series of rather improb- 
able happenings occurring at a place familiar to all Londoners. 


7 Ben Jonson, p. 117. 
® For an account of these see the present writer’s unpublished doctoral dissertation 
in the library of The Johns Hopkins University, “ Aspects of English Realistic 
Comedy in the Seventeenth Century,” Chapter 3. 
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To suggest, as Mr. G. Gregory Smith does, that Bartholomew 
Fair “is intended first and foremost as a transcript of real 
life,’° or that Adam Overdo is representative of Jacobean 
judiciary, Busy of contemporary puritanism, Cokes of the Har- 
row student body, is to stretch probability beyond the ex- 
pectations of the seventeenth-century realistic dramatist and to 
forget that this is comedy. Comedy is not, unfortunately, just 
a matter of transcribing real life; the transcript must contain 
a certain amount of untruthfulness or unfairness or art which 
will heighten the normally drab material. The grotesque ac- 
tivities of his characters Jonson aims also to make dramatically 
plausible; he reaches credibility, not through the emotions of 
his audience and by poetic appeal, the method of romantic 
comedy and of tragedy, but by realism of which in this and 
in subsequent topographical comedies locale is a principal in- 
gredient. The carnival spirit of the fair itself is quite foreign 
today ; it was not unfamiliar to Jonson’s audience, or to Lady 
Castlemaine when, on April 30, 1667, Pepys found her visiting 
a puppet show in the fair.’ 

It is unnecessary to point out those characters which the 
fair itself contributes to the comedy. The procedure Jonson 
adopts, showing in successive scenes the two groups of improb- 
able puritans and cits moving through the actual fair and 
continually in conflict: with it, makes the fair itself the cause 
of comic misadventure and integrates locale into the plot. The 
fair ceases to be merely terrain and becomes itself the pro- 
tagonist.* It is reasonably certain that Jonson was aware of 
the brief Harleston fair scene (1.3) in Greene’s Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay, and of the scenes before the shops of the 
Royal Exchange in Heywood’s The Fair Maid of the Exchange. 


° Ben Jonson, p. 117. 

*°Shirley’s poem, “A Fairing,” probably refers to Bartholomew Fair; Dramatic 
Works and Poems, ed. W. Gifford and A. Dyce, London, 1833, 6. 412-13. The 
lost Westminster Fair (1647) and the two-part royalist satire New Market Fair 
(1649), which I have not seen, may derive from the Jonsonian impetus; the sub- 
title of part 1 of the latter is A Parliamentary Outcry of State Comodities set to 
Sale and it might be a reply to a pamphlet, Lambeth Faire wherein you have all 
the Bishops Trinkets set to Sale, 1641. In the next century musical pieces by 
Charles Coffey, Southwark Fair (1729), and by Archibald McLaren, The Humours 
of Greenock Fair (c. 1788), use the fair situation. 

See Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and P. Simpson, 2. 137. 
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The realism of Heywood’s comedy must have been considerably 
enhanced by the extensive use of the Royal Exchange which 
contributes the characters of the Cripple and Phillis to the 
comedy.” The first scene of the third act, in which customers 
come to the shops, is obviously an attempt to put upon the 
stage a sight familiar to the audience. The play, however, 
does not emphasize locale, like Bartholomew Fair, or manners, 
like subsequent topographical comedies. 

But it is commonly thought that Jonson’s own love of the bus- 
tle and the gusto of London life, which he saw in striking synthesis 
at Bartholomew Fair, accounts for the writing of his rather 
unique comedy. Certainly there is a close connection between 
Jonson’s temperament and his play. Although Jonson might 
have received hints from earlier topographical scenes, it would 
appear that in general topographical comedy is an offshoot of 
renaissance topical writing to be seen in the pamphlets of 
Greene, Peele, Lodge, and Munday, and in topical plays like 
Jonson’s own Cynthia’s Revels and The Poetaster.* In drama 
this new attention to localization contrasts with the earlier 
indifference of The Comedy of Errors and with the inveterate 
use of Italy in romantic comedy. The war of the theaters, to 
which he contributed Cynthia’s Revels and The Poetaster, 
acquainted Jonson’s hand with topical comedy; and he was 
enough of the theorist to attempt experiment and innovation 
in Bartholomew Fair, and enough of the classicist to direct the 
attempt toward more general rather than personal satire. 

Jonson, in Bartholomew Fair, writes a topical comedy that is 
not personal, but topographical, that does not treat historical 
personalities or events, but historical scene. Topographical 
comedy might be said to be impersonally or broadly topical 
when it treats the habitués of some actual place. For Jonson 
Bartholomew Fair in a general way is a continuation of topical 
comedy, but upon an impersonal basis: topical scene populated 
with created characters replaces imaginary locale with its semi- 


*2The Royal Exchange, the foundation of Sir Thomas Gresham, is not to be 
confused with the New Exchange, built under James I, which appears in The 
Country Wife (3. 2) and in She Would if She Could (3) ; the latter usage might 
have suggested the scene in the second act of Otway’s The Atheist. 

+8 Compare W. Creizenach, English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare, p. 59; 
F. S. Boas, University Drama in the Tudor Age, Chapter 13. 
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topical personalities. In Cynthia’s Revels and The Poetaster 
with an imaginary locale Jonson makes classical or literary 
characters act in ways that would suggest Marston or Dekker; 
by an inversion, in Bartholomew Fair he frankly accepts the 
topical basis of the fair and makes imaginary characters act 
in comic and improbable ways: they escape being “ condi- 
tioned ” by actual life. When in his comedies Jonson transcribes 
something like real life, his topical plays, Cynthia’s Revels and 
The Poetaster, reveal how he does it; his method differs from 
that of The Rehearsal which compounds reality with burlesque, 
but in procedure and in effect it is the same. In Bartholomew 
Fair the topical, or real life part of the comedy is largely its 
locale ; the ludicruous, fanciful characters are the comic falsifica- 
tions of life. The “transcript of real life” which the topo- 
graphical realism of Bartholomew Fair and similiar comedies 
supports is heightened, not by obvious classical masquerade 
or by downright burlesque, but by an improbability and a 
comic spirit which is less obtrusive and more beguiling because 
it takes its cue from the atmosphere of the locale—fair, park, 
or wells—where the action transpires. Locale, then, performs 
a double and somewhat contradictory function: the particular 
place contributes to realism or to credibility ; its characteristic 
atmosphere or reputation by extension and exaggeration, to 
improbability. The inhabitants of a fair, or the habitués of a 
park or of a watering-place are impossibly, but with some 
probability, picturesque, or venturesome, or immoral. The bold 
experimentation and innovation in realistic technique which 
Jonson craftily screens with his Induction was not to be dis- 
regarded; out of favor on the Caroline stage, the future was 
with him. 

Bartholomew Fair, though produced in 1614, remained un- 
printed until 1631. The knowledge and reputation of English 
drama in France at this period scarcely permits the possibility 
of influence, but La Pineliére’s lost La Foire de Sainct Germain 
was written probably at a date that follows close upon the 
publication of Jonson’s comedy. Professor Lancaster suggests 
that the play, a comedy of manners, was “ inspired by the suc- 
cess of Corneille’s Galerie du Palais,” and thinks that it “ gave a 
picture of manners at the Fair of Saint Germain and thus 
contributed to the general tendency in the comedy toward 
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realism,” ** a service also performed by English topographical 
plays of the thirties. 

The publication of Jonson’s play, however, probably did 
inspire Shirley’s Hyde Park which was licensed in 1632. Pro- 
fessor Nason finds that “ these Hyde Park scenes vaguely sug- 
gest the Bartholomew Fair of Jonson... .”** The lesson 
Shirley takes from Jonson is definitely one in technique. Shir- 
ley guides through the park, like Jonson through the fair, three 
groups of characters, developing the three strands of his plot in 
a quick succession of scenes; he uses a lodge (4.3), like Jonson 
uses the puppet theater, to bring together his various char- 
acters. The locality itself contributes runners, a jockey, a dairy 
maid, and bag pipers. A realistic touch is provided by the 
introduction of a foot race and a horse race, activities to which 
the park was given at this time.”® 

Shirley’s play is the first of a series of comedies which employ 
a park locale. His choice of Hyde Park was at the request of 
Lord Holland to whom, in his dedication, he makes this ac- 
knowledgement: 

The comedy, in the title, is a part of your lordship’s command, 
which heretofore graced and made happy by your smile, when it 


was presented, after a long silence, upon first opening of the Park, 
is come abroad to kiss your lordship’s hand.** 


The dialogue between Lord Bonvile and Julietta in the open- 
ing scene of the fourth act is proof that the reputation of a 
park was already what it is on the Restoration stage. The 
park scenes, the entire third and fourth acts, carry on and 
complicate the action of the comedy in a varied and a sprightly 
fashion. Hyde Park is notable because it is the first play to 
adapt Jonson’s technique not only to a new type of locale, but 
to comedy in which manners is becoming the outstanding 
element. 

The year 1632 saw the production of two plays using the 
same locale, Nabbes’s Covent Garden and Brome’s Covent 


1*H. C. Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century, Part 1, vol. 2. 621-22; 690 ff. 

*° Arthur H. Nason, James Shirley, Dramatist, New York, 1915, p. 229. 

1°3. 1; 4. 3. See H. B. Wheatley and P. Cunningham, London, Past and 
Present, London, 1891, 2. 250. 

17 Dramatic Works and Poems, 2. 459. 
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Garden Weeded, or The Weeding of Covent Garden. The 
piazza of Covent Garden was laid out in 1631 by Inigo Jones,"* 
and Nabbes, whose play seems to antedate Brome’s, follows 
Shirley’s example and celebrates or advertises the new locality 
with a comedy. The play gives evidence of having been put 
together in some haste. It begins on a low comedy note with 
the arrival at Covent Garden of a country gentleman, Dung- 
worth, and his two servants who are looking for lodgings which 
a Mrs. Tongall offers to provide. But the drama thereafter 
becomes a comedy of the manners and intrigues of Sir Generous 
Worthy’s household which occupies one of the new buildings 
with a balcony on the square.’® In his prologue and epilogue 
Nabbes makes a claim to originality which might indicate not 
only that his comedy precedes Brome’s, but that he was con- 
scious of the possibilities the topographical genre held for 
realistic comedy. His novelty is not in characters or in plot, but 
in his use of a new type of locale. 

It is not impossible that Nabbes’s Covent Garden was taken 
as complimentary to the architect of the square, Jonson’s old 
enemy, Inigo Jones. At this very time Jonson must have been 
employed on his Tale of a Tub which caused Jones some em- 
barrassment when it was brought out in 1633.*° Although Dr. 
Andrewes denies there are topical references in Brome,” it is 
difficult to see how some of the ridicule in Covent Garden 
Weeded was not meant for the then almost traditional enemy 
of Brome’s old master. Justice Cockbrain, who claims Adam 
Overdo as an ancestor,” but who is also a counterpart of the 
justice in Nabbes’s play, remarks to Rooksbill: 

I Marry Sir! This is something like! These appear like Buildings! 


Here’s Architecture exprest indeed! It is a most sightly scituation, 
and fit for Gentry and Nobility.” 


8 London, Past and Present, 1. 461. See also J. A. Gotch, Inigo Jones, p. 177. 

1° See 1. 5-6. Note the similar balcony scenes in Covent Garden Weeded, 1. 1, 
and in Otway’s The Soldier’s Fortune, 4. 2. The locale of Sir Martin Mar-all is 
given as Covent Garden. Note the Covent Garden scenes in The Country Wife, 
5. 8, and Sir Courtly Nice, 3. 1. 

2° See Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, 1. 275 ff. 

21C, E. Andrewes, Richard Brome, p. 92. 

#21. 1. Compare the tavern scenes in Covent Garden, 4. 1-6, and Covent Garden 
Weeded, 8. 1. 

281.1. Note the direct reference later to the “ Surveyor.” 
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Rooksbill, “a great Builder in Covent Garden,” as the dra- 
matis personae describes him, reminds the audience that the 
square is unfinished and even still largely unrented.* Justice 
Cockbrain’s task is to weed the Garden of the Philoblathici, a 
company of roaring boys, who so exclusively occupy his atten- 
tion that he sees no offence to the neighborhood, “ fit for Gentry 
and Nobility,” in Crossewill and his family, like Dungworth 
in Nabbes’s play just come up from the country, or in the dis- 
reputable establishment maintained by one, Margarie Howlet. 
The actual topographical background of both Covent Garden 
plays, though its novelty is significant, is not itself remarkable. 
For the first, it may have been largely advertisement ; for the 
second, satire. 

Stimulated ultimately by Bartholomew Fair, these three 
comedies were directly inspired by localities themselves, by 
Hyde Park and by Covent Garden. Four comedies follow which 
use, each of them, similar places of popular resort in the en- 
virons of London: Nabbes’s Tottenham Court, 1633; Brome’s 
The ’Sparagus Garden, 1635; Jordan’s The Walks of Islington 
and Hogsdon, 1641; and Sedley’s The Mulberry Garden, 1668. 
While there is an obvious relationship in the types of localities 
employed by this group, and one comedy probably suggested 
the other, the use of these taverns and resorts points to the 
drama’s growing social consciousness. Intrigue, wit, and man- 
ners, rather than story, are becoming the dominant interests 
in comedy, and the topographical genre furnishes a ready 
vehicle for this development. The country versus city theme, 
so popular with Shadwell, appears in the plays of Brome and 
of Nabbes; the London citizen begins to attempt a role in 
rivalry with that of the country boor. 

Tottenham Court is one of the best of topographical come- 
dies. The pilgrimages to Tottenham, to which Shadwell alludes 
in The Virtuoso,” are used by Nabbes as an introduction to 
the locality where, as St. Evremond observes of the genre, 
comedy is provided by showing what happens to the various 
characters brought together. A citizen and his wife, two stu- 
dents, two gallants, and two girls, in the opening scenes are 
converging upon the tavern, perhaps the Adam and Eve,” 


gil oe 28 See London, Past and Present, 3. 389. 
75 Quoted ante. 
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where the girls, Cicely and Bellamie, take advantage of the 
reputation of the place and of their disguises to thwart the 
gallants, Franke and George, and to mystify the students who 
are their respective brothers. The comedy has unity, variety, 
in places a suburban freshness, and interest that is well sus- 
tained. 

Brome’s apology for his slight use of the locality to which 
the title of his The ’Sparagus Garden refers has been quoted. 
Only the third act transpires at the garden, across the Thames 
from Whitehall, when three blades, Gilbert Gold-wyre, Walter 
Chamlet, and Sam Touchstone, are drawn there by Walter 
Chamlet’s uncle, Sir Amorous Cautious, a frequenter of the 
place, upon whom they intend to perpetrate a deception; and 
when the longings of Rebecca, like those of Win in Bartholo- 
mew Fair, provide a means for the visit of the cits. With the 
cits Mony-lacks, “the fly of the new Inne,” *’ brings Hoyden, 
the booby and would-be gallant. The gallant, the cit, the 
bumpkin, the gullible elderly knight, make up a gallery of type 
characters whose conjunction Restoration manners comedy 
usually finds diverting. The act opens with an attempt, in the 
dialogue between the gardener and his wife, to create the 
atmosphere of the locality. From the remarks about the prices, 
one might suspect that the act was put in as a protest; ** but 
the use of the garden, as well as the apology of the prologue, 
is probably attributable to Nabbes’s Tottenham Court. Again, 
like Hyde Park and Covent Garden, the inn is a new place of 
resort. 

Thomas Jordan’s The Walks of Islington and Hogsdon, With 
the Humours of the Wood-street Compter seems to have been 
an attempt to outdo Nabbes and Brome; the title neglects to 
mention the Harrow Tavern in Little Wood-street which is 
also used.”® According to the complimentary poem by R. C., 
the play had a run of nineteen days. For the situation of Mrs. 
Rivers, who pretends wantonness to effect the cure of her 


4.8, 

*8 See especially the protests recorded in 3. 2 and in 3. 9. Note also the remarks 
on the reputation of the place, 2. 2; 3. 1. 

*°3. 8. Other taverns are mentioned: John of Jerusalemn, 3. 2; the Bear upon 
Fleetbridge, 4. 1; the Feathers tavern in Woodstreet assists Sir Reverence’s escape 
from the Counter in 4. 3. 
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jealous husband, Jordan might have taken some hints from 
Lady Worthy in Covent Garden, or from Bellamie in Totten- 
ham Court. Jordan’s play opens at the Saracen’s Head in 
Islington, then moves to the King’s Head at Hoxton where the 
act concludes with an elaborate dance.*® Islington and Hoxton 
were resorts of the type of Tottenham Court and were probably 
even more popular. Jordan’s prologue gives a spirited descrip- 
tion of his locale and its patronage: 

A Play of Walks, or you may please to rank it, 

With that which Ladies love, A running Banquet: 

And, though the scoene be Islington, we swear, 

We will not blow ye up with Bottle Bear; 

Cram ye with Cream and Fools, which sweetly please 

Ladies of Fortune and young Prentices, 

Who (when the Supervisors come to find ’um) 

Quake like the Custard which they leave behind ’um.** 


Rivers, who provides the motivation for the movement from 
tavern to tavern, finally runs his tormenters into the Counter 
the descriptions of which are as colorful as the tavern scenes are 
lively. The plot itself is not so unusual as the amount of topo- 
graphy it utilizes; obviously Jordan’s intention was to make 
capital of well known places. This, as well as the success of 
his comedy, attests the popularity of the procedure he adopts. 

Brome’s The ’Sparagus Garden and its locale survived the 
interregnum the effect of which on literature and life has been 
overestimated. Brome’s play, Downes records,** was revived 
between 1662 and 1665. Very probably it suggested the use of a 
similar resort, the Mulherry Garden, which appears incidentally 
in Cavendish’s The Humorous Lovers (March 1667) , in Ether- 
ege’s She Would if She Could (1667/8), and in Wycherley’s 
Love in a Wood (1672), and gives its name to Sedley’s comedy 
which was produced in May 1668. Sedley’s use of the locale 
involves an adroit piece of technique that Wycherley imitates 
in Love in a Wood; or St. James’s Park. The first Mulberry 
Garden scene (1.3), in which Victoria and Olivia are enumerat- 
ing men whom they are interested in when they are interrupted 


°° Compare the similar spectacles in Tottenham Court, 3.1; and in The ’Sparagus 
Garden, 3. 3. 

®t Note Subtle’s project in The Alchemist, 5. 5. 76-80. Pepys was not a stranger 
at Islington; note especially April 1, 1662 and March 27, 1664. 

*? Roscius Anglicanus, ed. M. Summers, p. 26. 
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by two of them, Estridge and Modish, is a preparation for the 
important function the locale serves in the fourth act. Wildish 
conceals the same ladies in an arbor, lures Estridge and Modish 
into another nearby where he draws from them exaggerated 
declarations of their power over Olivia and Victoria which the 
ladies overhear. Locale is made to assist the plot; it affords a 
natural setting and a means for Wildish’s scheme. The reputa- 
tion of the garden as a place of fashionable resort and intrigue 
makes the use of the arbors sufficiently plausible. 

Pepys saw The Mulberry Garden on May 18, May 20, and 
June 29, 1668; the second performance he witnessed encouraged 
him on the same day to walk. 
over the Park to the Mulberry-Garden, where I never was before; 
and find it a very silly place, worse than Spring-garden, and but 
little company, and those a rascally, whoring, roguing sort of people, 
only a wilderness there, that is somewhat pretty, but rude. 


The life which Pepys finds at the actual Mulberry Garden 
contrasts strongly with the technical use of the locality in the 
play. 

In July 1668, Shirley’s Hyde Park was revived with an at- 
tempt at some spectacular staging; Pepys, on July 11, records 
the use of horses for the race scene; three days later, the play 
had a royal performance.** Three years later Wycherley’s Love 
in a Wood; or, St. James’s Park was produced. Other Restora- 
tion comedies, The Mall (1674) and Greenwich Park (1691), 
use the same and a similar locality. Although young Bellair in 
the Mall scene (3.3) in The Man of Mode (1668) prefers Hyde 
Park, Charles’s improvements, among them the Mall, at St. 
James’s won the celebration of Waller’s poem, “ On St. James’s 
Park, as lately improved by His Majesty,” and a measure of 
popular approval. Wycherley’s characters discuss the place: 


Ranger. Hang me if I am not pleas’d extremely with this new 
fashion’d caterwouling, this mid-night coursing in the 
Park. 


Vincent. A Man may come after Supper with his three Bottles 
in his head, reel himself sober, without reproof from 
his Mother, Aunt, or grave relation. 


58 Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, Cambridge, 1928, p. 306. 
Note Tom Brown’s comments on contemporary Hyde Park, Amusements, ed. A. L. 
Hayward, London, 1927, 6, “ The Walks.” 
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Dapperwit. And a Man of wit may have the better of the dumb 
shew, of well trim’d vest, or fair Peruque; no man’s 
now is whitest. 

(2.1) 


More pertinent are the comments of Lydia and of Lady Flip- 
pant; the former cheerfully assures the ambitious widow, 
“there does not pass a night here, but many a match is made.” 
So taking this cue, the widow remarks to a muffled figure, Sir 
Simon Addleplot, “ this is the time and place for freedom, Sir.” 
Later she finds occasion to reprove Lydia, “'Then you are a 
very Park-Woman certainly, and you will take it kindly if I 
leave you.” This reputation of the park gives Dryden the 
chance to modernize Juvenal’s sixth satire (87-8) : 


Whither wou’dst thou to chuse a Wife resort, 
The Park, the Mall, the Play-house, or the Court? 


This scene in Wycherley’s comedy, however, like Sedley’s first 
scene at the Mulberry Garden, is obviously preparatory for the 
use of the park in the first scene of the last act when, in the 
darkness, the various complicated threads of the plot are 
brought together and disentangled. The situation enables the 
dramatist to get his characters on and off the stage readily and 
in quick succession. The scene is a good example of the tech- 
nical end which a specific locale could be made to serve. It 
really concludes the play. Although Wycherley’s technique is 
inspired by the Jonson-Shirley use of a locality to carry on 
simultaneously several plots, in Love in a Wood the method is 
concentrated into one scene and is more striking because it is 
applied to the solution rather than to the development of the 
comedy. 

In December 1672, Shadwell’s Epsom Wells was produced, 
the first English topographical play to utilize a fashionable spa 
for comedy of manners. Dr. Borgman remarks: 

Despite the fact that Epsom-Wells, in some instances, resembles 
earlier plays, it would be quite incorrect to think of the comedy as 
anything but an original piece of work. To the watering-place of 
Epsom, situated fourteen miles from the metropolis, Shadwell trans- 


plants a group of Londoners from the drawing-rooms, Mulberry 
Garden, and Hyde Park.** 


844. S. Borgman, Thomas Shadwell: his Life and Comedies, New York, 1928, 
p. 155. Shadwell’s originality, like Nabbes’s in Covent Garden, is distinctly in his 
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Since Shadwell’s topographical originality in this play is worthy 
of comment, it should be pointed out that his comedy of 
watering-place society might have been suggested by Samuel 
Chappuzeau’s Les Eaux de Pirmont just as his The Sullen 
Lovers was inspired by Moliere’s Les Facheux, as he acknowl- 
edges in his preface, which he knew at the time only by report. 
Chappuzeau’s second London visit, in 1667, certainly intro- 
duced him to the attention, if not to the acquaintance, of the 
incipient English playwright.** Shadwell was sufficiently alive 
to contemporary French drama to make his interest in the 
comedy which Chappuzeau wrote and produced at Bad Pyr- 
mont in 1669 very plausible. The play was available in print 
in 1671, a year before Shadwell produced Epsom Wells, in 
Chappuzeau’s collection, La Muse enjouée. 

Les Eaux de Pirmont and Epsom Wells are similar not only 
in their use of watering-place society, but in scenes laid at the 
respective wells of Pyrmont and Epsom. In Chappuzeau’s play, 
the wells scene provides a locale at which the comedy is brought 
to its spirited conclusion; but Shadwell’s similar scene is one of 
the best opening acts he was to write: it introduces practically 
every character, establishes the atmosphere of the comedy, and 
gets his plot underway.*° 

Dr. Borgman, with Bartholomew Fair in mind, writes that 
“Shadwell makes Epsom merely the scene of his action, and 
introduces no characters primarily of the Wells,” that is, no 
characters like Ursula, Nightingale, and Leatherhead.*’ But 


locale. Other comedies follow: Tunbridge Wells, by Rawlins, 1677/8; Wexford 
Wells, by Concannen, 1721; Richmond Wells, by John Williams, 1722; and the 
elder Colman’s The Spleen; or, Islington Spa, 1776. 

8° See Frederich Meinel, Samuel Chappuzeau, Borna-Leipzig, 1908; on Les Eaux 
de Pirmont, pp. 19-20; 50. Professor Lancaster first called my attention to this 
comedy. 

°° Chappuzeau’s direction reads: “ GrRonTE, OrpHtse, AMINTE, LISETE, avec une 
troupe de gens qui boiuent a la fontaine sous le noms de LysanpRE, ALCIPE, ORANTE, 
Lvcrece, Atison.” Shadwell’s Direction: “ Enter Mrs. Woodly, Bisket, Mrs. Bisket, 
Fribble and his Wife, Kick, Puff, Dorothy and Margaret; to Toby and others, 
drinking at the Wells.” Similar scenes are in Tunbridge Wells (3. 1) and at Dept- 
ford Wells in Greenwich-Park (4. 2). 

°? Thomas Shadwell, p. 156. Mr. Montague Summers, in The Complete Works 
of Thomas Shadwell, 2. 97, denies the relationship with Bartholomew Fair which 
Dibdin states badly; see A Complete History of the Stage, 1800, 4. 182-3. Mr. 
Borgman, attempting to find a common ground, quotes St. Evremond (quoted 
ante), but seems to overlook the fact that St. Evremond is discussing the lack of 
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surely this is expecting too much of Epsom as well as overlook- 
ing the interests of Restoration dramatists in the social mode, 
in manners and in intrigues. Shadwell does present the habitués 
and frequenters of a popular watering-place and writes a 
comedy about their manners and their supposed intrigues. 
The characters, their social positions, their excuses for taking 
the waters, the small talk of the spring room, the reputation of 
Epsom, must have been familiar to the Restoration audience, 
which, if Pepys is typical of it, probably visited the spa at least 
once.*® Furthermore, in the provincial locales of Epsom and 
St. Edmundsbury Shadwell finds a ground upon which he can 
display the conflict between country and city as well as he does 
in Alsatia. 

The unknown author of The Mall; or, the Modish Lovers 
(1674) utilizes only the worst reputation of St. James’s Park 
to complicate and to secure probability for his major plot, 
which is like that of All’s Well that Ends Well and Love’s Last 
Shift, but given a humorous turn by application of the mistaken 
identity theme. Mrs. Woodbee, a pseudo widow, is the counter- 
part of Helena and Mrs. Loveless; attempting to keep Mrs. 
Easy’s appointment with Lovechange, her husband, she falls 
into the plot of Courtwell who had planned to keep Love- 
change’s rendezvous. Specific places in the park, the “ Mall, at 
the upper end,” and “ the side of the Duck pond, under those 
Trees, on the bank,” are mentioned.** If slightly audacious in 
its immorality, The Mall is sufficiently grim in its humour. 

Though Tunbridge Wells; or, A Day’s Courtship (1676/7) , 
attributed to Thomas Rawlins, patently owes its inspiration to 
Epsom Wells, there is nothing specific in this similar comedy 
of manners and intrigues which might justify calling it an imita- 


unity in English comedy. The relationship which St. Evremond and_ perhaps 
Dibdin had in mind is rather one of a comic type or genre. 

88 For an account of Pepys’ visit, see his diary under July 25-6, 1663. The 
society he found there was as diversified as that of Shadwell’s play. 

8° The Mall was one of Charles’s improvements; see London, Past and Present, 
3. 8. Note also the Mall scene, 3. 3, in The Man of Mode (1675/6) which follows 
the Wycherley technique; and the opening scenes of Otway’s Friendship in Fashion 
(1678) and The Soldier’s Fortune (1679/80). Scenes in St. James’s Park occur 
in Congreve’s The Old Bachelor (1692/3), 4. 4, 5, and in The Way of the World 
(1699-1700), 2. 1. The Biographia Dramatica records an anonymous St. James’s 
Park, published in 1733. 
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tion.*° The scenes at the wells, though similar in setting to 
Chappuzeau’s and Shadwell’s, do not come until the third act 
(3.1, 4), and, like the park scenes in Hyde Park, serve merely 
to further the action. Shadwell’s splendid first act probably 
warned the author away from a similar beginning, and he con- 
veys the atmosphere of the watering-place society early in the 
play through his characters and their comments. The opening 
dressing-room scene, like those in Epicoene, The Man of Mode, 
and Bury Fair, shows Fairlove inquiring of his valet, “ What 
Company came down last night?” And Owman entering and 
asking Fairlove, “What Hurricane of Love drove thee from 
London, before our Beauties do desert the Mall, the dusty Park, 
and treating Mulberry? ” 

In the handling of the first scene at the wells (3.1), Wycher- 
ley’s technique is imitated rather than Jonson’s or Shirley’s: 
that is, various groups are successively brought forward at the 
same place instead of shifting the scene itself to various parts 
of the same locality. In the second wells scene (3.4), there 
are dances like those in Tottenham Court, The ’Sparagus Gar- 
den, and The Walks of Islington and Hogsdon. Like Epsom 
and other places, the locale enables the dramatist to present a 
diverse society, a knight, an alderman and his wife, a licentious 
pseudo widow, a tradesman, a poet, a midwife, a sharper, and 
a doctor, and to treat manners and intrigues more characteristic 
of a locality than of the drawing room. Confirmation. for the 
definite, watering-place society of these wells plays is provided 
by Rochester’s poem, “ Tunbridge Wells,” dated June 30, 1675, 
approximately the time of Rawlins’s comedy.*t The poet goes 
early to the waters, 


The Rendezvouze of Fools, Buffons and Praters, 
Cuckolds, Whores, Citizens, their Wives and Daughters. 


He takes up and satirizes the characters enumerated and others. 
His comments on the supposed efficacy of the waters resemble 
those of Shadwell and Rawlins. A characteristic cynical reflec- 
tion concludes this piece of social satire. 


“ Biographia Dramatica, 3. 358; Langbaine, English Dramatic Poets, 1691, 
p. 554. The locale appears again in Thomas Baker’s Tunbridge Walks (1702/3). 
“Collected Works of John Wilmot Earl of Rochester, ed. J. Hayward, London, 
1926, pp. 122-26. 
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Whether Shadwell, when he wrote The Squire of Alsatia 
(1688) , was acquainted with Barrey’s Ram Alley (ce. 1607-8) , 
a comedy laid in that byway, once referred to by Belfond 
Junior (3.1), of the protected district, nothing but a general 
resemblance suggests. Barrey’s comedy, which, like The Fair 
Maid of the Exchange, makes little of its topography, is simi- 
lar in its bald realism, in its use of the cast mistress marriage, 
and in characters like Small-shanks, the wastrel-rake, Throat, 
guller of young heirs, and the blustering Captain Face.” 

The theme implied by the title of Shadwell’s The Squire of 
Alsatia, the theme of country versus city, had received treat- 
ment from the dramatist before, but at localities amenable to 
the beau monde rather than at a place distinctive of London’s 
lower life. It is from this choice of London topography that 
the play secures its color, its resemblance to Bartholomew Fair, 
and characters peculiar to the locale, Shamwell, Captain 
Hackum, Cheatley, and the rest. Just as the conflict in Bar- 
tholomew Fair is between the fair and groups of puritans and 
cits who incongruously come into its bounds, so in The Squire 
of Alsatia it is Alsatia against the country booby, Belfond 
Senior, against the country gentleman, his father, and finally, 
in Shadwell’s sociological outburst in the last act, against 
society itself. The district is the cause of Belfond Senior’s 
misadventures which cause the complications between Belfond 
Junior and his father and uncle: Alsatia provides the test for 
the rival theories of education exemplified by the two brothers. 
The improbabilities of the stiff, Terrentian plot are animated 
and made probable to seventeenth-century Londoners who 
were as well acquainted with the Whitefriars district as they 
were with the Mulberry Garden. Shadwell selects this familiar, 
realistic London locale because in his plot there are things 
“ That befall prepost’rously.” 

In Bury Fair (1689) Shadwell again depends upon the city 
versus country theme to justify the extensive use of characters 
not altogether typical of the beau monde of Restoration 
comedy. Shadwell felt he could do this because he realized that 
it was comedy primarily that the audience wanted and comedy 
not necessarily suggestive of a transcript of the beaw monde 


“2Compare also the colorful Counter scenes in The Walks of Islington and 
Hogsdon and the hufis in Tatham’s The Scotch Figgaries (1652). 
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life. The fair at St. Edmundsbury, therefore, like the waters 
at Epsom, provides the excuse for the comic conjunction of 
various characters. “’Tis the public time of the Fair, when 
men of all countries flock hither,” Charles tells Bellamy (1.2). 
The foreign contribution in the play is the pseudo French 
count, the barber La Roch, who takes in the provincial society 
which in toto represents the would-be. The fair itself, perfunc- 
tory and colorless, serves otherwise only a technical purpose in 
the play. In the first fair scene (2.2), all the chief characters 
are brought together on the stage. 

Mountfort, in Greenwich Park (1691), conforms to the now 
established procedure for a park comedy. He follows Shirley 
in using Greenwich Park to carry on the threads of his plot; 
the night scenes in the third act might have been suggested by 
those in Love in a Wood. D’Urfey places the locale of his The 
Intrigues at Versailles (1696/7) abroad and at Versailles be- 
cause he felt that distance and the reputation of the locale 
might enhance the plausibility of his complicated intrigues 
which, in their extravagance, go beyond those of English 
realistic comedy. 

Mr. John Palmer, in his extensive treatment of Restoration 
comedy of manners, tells us: 

Restoration comedy owed almost as little to France as to the Eng- 
lish school it displaced. It was an independent growth springing 


spontaneously from the impulse of English Restoration Society to 
view itself in reflection upon the stage.*® 


Historically the Restoration type or genre of comedy which 
St. Evremond remarks originates on the pre-Commonwealth 
stage. For reasons suggested here, it becomes part of the real- 
istic dramatist’s stock-in-trade which the Restoration play- 
wright shows no intention to reject. If the Restoration drama- 
tist set about to put contemporary life upon the stage, as Mr. 
Palmer and others hold, one would certainly expect that the 
comedy or scenes laid at particular, well-known localities would 
offer an actual transcript of life. But as we have seen, the 
tendency is to use topography for technical ends, to secure 
plausibility, to carry on or to solve a plot, or to demonstrate 
atheme. This is in accord with the general interest of a sophisti- 


“® The Comedy of Manners, p. 66. 
3 
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cated, social-urban period in the manner rather than in the 
objective. The Restoration picture-stage doubtless contributed 
to the technical effectiveness of topographical scenes. The 
segregation of this genre has an interest, then, which is not 
merely historical; it suggests an approach which leads to the 
technical side of realistic drama and away from the real life 
which the comedy of realism is often supposed to transcribe. 
In topographical comedy we should expect to find a revelation 
of actual life at Bartholomew Fair, at the Mulberry Garden, 
or at Epsom; but plays reveal in their use of topography, not 
a sociological interest, but one rather in effective theater, in 
such problems as probability and plotting. If, according to 
Bishop Hurd, one should by all means determine what the 
writer is trying to do, it should be fairly obvious that a Restora- 
tion dramatist had no reason to bore his audience with a tran- 
script of real life at the Mulberry Garden as Pepys describes 
it; on the other hand, the comic playwright must have felt 
some obligation to amuse. Realistic comedy, it seems, must 
have the element of probability. And the Restoration, bringing 
to the stage comedy in which intrigue, generally of a question- 
able nature, is a notable feature, finds that the environment of 
places and resorts fits well into its technique. The attempts of 
recent critics to create a problem by assuming that seventeenth- 
century realistic dramatists wrote according to the Platonic 
theory of art, springs not from seventeenth-century comedy, 
but from the romantic state of mind which refuses to accept 
fiction as fiction and which entertains the wish that, when it 
is morally bad rather‘than good, it be somehow real life—a 
naiveté which the Restoration would have found sufficiently 
amusing. 


Fordham University 
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SONGS FROM RESTORATION DRAMA IN CON- 
TEMPORARY AND EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
POETICAL MISCELLANIES 


By Rosert Gate Noyes 


The following compilation of reprintings of songs from Resto- 
ration plays in the poetical miscellanies is a complementary 
study to a previous catalogue of Contemporary Musical Settings 
of the Songs in Restoration Drama.’ In the body of some five 
hundred plays between 1660 and 1700, there were well over a 
thousand lyrics, employed by their authors for sound dramatic 
reasons or frequently for sheer decoration. Songs, indeed, 
became so frequent that in 1698 John Crowne, himself a re- 
spectable lyrist, observed: 

Singing in Plays is grown so much in vogue, 

I had some thoughts to sing the epilogue.” 
Since the composers were the best poets and wits of the age, 
their songs shine brilliantly in the golden treasury of English 
lyric verse. The poetical miscellanies made the words accessible 
to succeeding generations and propagated the original popularity 
of the best songs. 

On account of the wide dissemination and inaccessibility of 
the anthologies themselves, it would be idle, of course, to hope 
that the list below approaches completeness. For the period 
of the Restoration, however, the list is most nearly complete, 
thanks to the excellent, though not exhaustive, bibliography of 
miscellanies compiled by Mr. Norman Ault.* The references 
to eighteenth-century collections make no pretense at com- 
pleteness, for only representative titles have been selected over 
the decades of the century as indication of the continued favor 
met by the songs. 

As previously, the songs of John Dryden and Thomas 
D’Urfey are omitted,‘ but popular single songs from dramatic 


* ELH 1 (1984). 325-44. 

* Caligula. A Tragedy, epilogue. In the next year Peter Motteux, in The Island 
Princess, wrote a prologue to be sung. 

* Seventeenth Century Lyrics, 1928, pp. 494-498. See also A. E. Case, A Bibliog- 
raphy of English Poetical Miscellanies, 1521-1750, Oxford, 1935. 

*See C. L. Day, The Songs of John Dryden, Cambridge, Mass., 1932; The 
Songs of Thomas D’Urfey, Cambridge, Mass., 1933. 
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operas are included. The compass of the present catalogue 
forbids inclusion of references to the reprintings of many songs 
in the broadside sheets of the Restoration, but an exhaustive 
separate catalogue of these is in preparation. The first lines of 
songs frequently became the names of the tunes to which the 
songs were sung,—tunes used in the period for broadsides, and 
later for new lyrics in the ballad operas. The ballad-opera 
tunes are catalogued below as further indication of the popu- 
larity of the original songs. Since even most modern editions 
of Restoration plays and miscellanies are notably defective in 
their information about the songs, it is hoped that the catalogue 
may be valuable to editors, anthologists, and biographers of the 
dramatists. 


A heart in love’s empire 
Edward Ravenscroft, The Citizen turn’d Gentleman 4. 1. 
Words in New Court-Songs, and Poems, 1672, p. 127. 

A lass there lives upon the green 
Thomas Southerne, Oroonoko 2. 8. Words in The Hive, c. 
1733, 2. 186; The Choice, 1737, 1. 44; The Aviary, c. 1750, 
p. 67; The Muses Delight, 1754, p. 296; The Busy Bee, c. 
1790, 2. 137. 

A lovely pair endowed by fate 
John Crowne, Thyestes 5.5. Words in The Complete Cour- 
tier; or, Cupid’s Academy, 1683, p. 117. 

A nymph and a swain to Apollo once prayed 
William Congreve, Love for Love 3.1. Words in The Aviary, 
c. 1750, p. 62; The Charmer, 1782, 1. 227; The Busy Bee, 
1790, 2. 186. 

A pox of the statesman that’s witty 
Aphra Behn, The Round-Heads; or, The Good Old Cause 
4.3. Words in Aphra Behn, Poems upon Several Occasions, 
1684, p. 125. 

A pox upon this needless scorn 
Aphra Behn, The Rover; or, The Banish’d Cavaliers, part 2, 
4.1. Words in Aphra Behn, Poems upon Several Occasions, 
1684, p. 89; Poems by Eminent Ladies, 1755, 1. 156. 

A soldier and a sailor, a tinker and a tailor 
William Congreve, Love for Love 3.1. Words in The Com- 
pleat Academy of Complements, 1705, p. 161; A New 
Academy of Complements, 1715, p. 136 (1748, p. 101; 1784, 
p. 131; 1789, p. 84); The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 265; A Complete 
Collection of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 
2. 165; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 147; The Musical Com- 
panion, 1741, p. 215; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 37; The Masque, 
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talogue c. 1790, p. 248; The tune was used by John Gay, The 
y songs Beggar’s Opera, 1728, Air 11; Anon., The Wanton Jesuit, 
austive 1731, Air 24; and Henry Fielding, The Welsh Opera, 1731, 


lines of Air 26. 
ich the A spouse I do hate : 
wager William Wycherley, Love in a Wood 1. 2. Words in 
? Westminster-Drollery, 1671, p. 5; New Court-Songs, and 
J-opera Poems, 1672, p. 115 (see also p. 116 for an answer to this 
> popu- song); Wit’s Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 1677, p. 11; 
ditions The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 163; The Choice, 1737, 1. 234; The 
tive in Aviary, c. 1750, p. 12. 
talogue Ah, Celia, what powerful charms have you 
f th Edward Ravenscroft, The Wrangling Lovers 3.2. Words in 
oo The Last and Best Edition of New Songs, 1677, sig. C2". 
Ah, Choridon, in vain you boast 
Nevil Payne, The Fatal Jealousie 4.1. Words in New Court- 
Songs, and Poems, 1672, p. 122; Wit and Drollery. Jovial 
Poems, 1682, p. 318. 


Ah, Cloris, that I now could sit 
iis Sir Charles Sedley, The Mulberry-Garden 3.2. Words in 
7 1750, Windsor-Drollery, 1671, p. 326; The New Academy of Com- 
Bee “ plements, 1671, p. 221; Wit and Drollery. Jovial Poems, 
“i 1682, p. 3138; The Academy of Complements, 1684, p. 315; 
The Theatre of Complements, 1688, p. 220; Wit’s Cabinet, 
1703, p. 147 (15th ed., 1731, p. 149); The Hive, c. 1733, 
e Cour- 2.11; The Vocal Miscellany, 2d ed., 1734, p. 280; The Choice, 
1737, 1. 261; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 58; The Syren, 3d 
ed., 1739, p. 247; The Muses Delight, 1754, p. 264; The Chear- 
Aviary, ful Companion; or, Complete Modern Songster, c. 1760, p. 
sy Bee, 140; The Tea-Table Miscellany, 13th ed., 1762, p. 46; [John 
Aikin], Essays on Song-Writing, [1772] p. 240; The Vocal 
Magazine, 1779, no. 1058; The Charmer, 4th ed., 1782, 1. 22, 
L Cause to the tune of Gilder Roy; Joseph Ritson, A Select Collection 
casions, of English Songs, 1783, 1. 1; The Humming Bird, 3d ed., 
1785, p. 199. 
Ah, cruel bloody fate 
part 2, Nathaniel Lee, Theodosius 5.1. Words in Wit and Drollery. 
casions, Jovial Poems, 1682, p. 346; A Choice Collection of 180 Loyal 
Songs, 1685, 1694, pp. 126, 129, contains two parodies of the 
song; The Hive, c. 1733, 2. 81. 


wn 4.1, 


e Com- Ah, false Amyntas, can that hour 

A New Aphra Behn, The Dutch Lover 3.3. Words in London 
1: 1784, Drollery, 1673, p. 14; Joseph Ritson, A Select Collection of 
ymplete English Songs, 1783, 1. 167. 

3, 1736, Ah, Jenny, gen your eyes do kill 

il Com- Aphra Behn, The City-Heiress 3.1. Words in The Complete 


asque, Courtier; or, Cupid’s Academy, 1683, p. 154. 
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Ah, lovely nymph, the world’s on fire 
Sir John Vanbrugh, The Provok’d Wife 2.2. Words in The 
Hive, c. 1733, 2.195; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 67; The Choice, 
1737, 1. 51. 

Ah, Phillis, why are you less tendre 
John Crowne, Sir Courtly Nice, words not in text. Words 
by Thomas D’Urfey in The Choice, 1737, 3. 275; The Syren, 
3d ed., 1739, p. 325; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 70; The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 66. 

Ah, poor Olinda, never boast of charms 
Nahum Tate, A Duke and No Duke, words at end of play. 
Words in The True Lover's New Academy, c. 1688, p. 19. 

Ah, sacred boy, desist, for I 
Thomas Rawlins, Tom Essence; or, The Modish Wife 4. 1. 
Words in The Choice, 1737, 3. 106; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, 
p. 292; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 61. 

Alas, when charming Sylvia’s gone 
Mrs. Mary Pix, The Spanish Wives 2. 1. Words in The 
Hive, c. 1733, 4. 29; The Vocal Miscellany, 2d ed., 1734, p. 
311; A Complete Collection of Old and New English and 
Scotch Songs, 1735, 1. 186; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 263; 
The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 55; The Charmer, 4th ed., 1782, 1. 11. 


All joy to great Caesar 
Reuben Bourne, The Contented Cuckold 3; words not given 
in text. Words in A Choice Collection of 180 Loyal Songs, 
1685, 1694, p. 300; Deliciae Poeticae, 1706, p. 60; A Collec- 
tion of Bacchanalian Songs, 1729, p. 122; A Complete Collec- 
tion of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 1735, 1. 20; 
The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 124; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 298. 
The tune was used by John Gay, The Beggar’s Opera, 1728, 
Air 63; Walter Aston, The Restauration of Charles II, 1732, 
Air 23. ; 

All joy to mortals, joy and mirth 
Aphra Behn, The Emperor of the Moon 3. 3. Words in 
Lycidus ... Together with a Miscellany of New Poems, 
1688, p. 47; The Hive, c. 1733, 2. 10. 

All other blessings are but toys 
Nathaniel Lee, The Princess of Cleve 1.1. Words in Oxford 
and Cambridge Miscellany Poems, [c. 1708], p. 318. 

All the inhabitants of the wood 
Thomas Shadwell, The Libertine 4. 2. Words in A New 
Collection of the Choicest Songs now in esteem, 1676, sig. 
C4; Wit’s Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 1677, p. 36. 

Amaryllis told her swain 
Thomas Porter, The Villain 2.1. Words in Merry Drollery 

Complete, part 1, 1670, p. 8; The New Academy of Comple- 
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ments, 1671, song 11; A New Academy of Complements, 
1713, p. 92. 


Amintas that true hearted swain 


Aphra Behn, The Fore’d Marriage 2. 6. Words in Windsor 
Drollery, 1672, song 215; Aphra Behn, Poems upon Several 
Occasions, 1684, p. 46; The Choice, 1737, 1. 79; The Cupid, 
2d ed., 1739, p. 143. 


Amyntas led me to a grove 


Aphra Behn, The Dutch Lover 2.6. Words in London Drol- 
lery, 1673, p. 13; Methinks the poor Town has been troubled 
too long; or A Collection of all the New Songs, 1673, p. 13; A 
Collection of Poems Written upon several Occasions, 1673, 
p. 179; Aphra Behn, Poems upon Several Occasions, 1684, 
p. 44; The Muses Mercury, December, 1707. 


As Amoret and Thyrsis lay 


William Congreve, The Old Batchelour 3.2. Words in The 
Hive, c. 1733, 2. 54; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 25. 


As Amoret with Phillis sat 


Sir George Etherege, The Man of Mode 5.2. Words prob- 
ably by Sir Car Scroop, in A New Collection of the Choicest 
Songs now in esteem, 1676, sig A3; The Last and Best Edi- 
tion of New Songs, 1677, song 32; Wit’s Academy, 1677, p. 
113; The Theatre of Complements, 1688, p. 19; The Hive, c. 
1733, 2. 97; The Vocal Miscellany, 2d ed., 1734, p. 254; A 
Complete Collection of Old and New English and Scotch 
Songs, 1735, 1. 143; The Choice, 1737, 3. 124; The Aviary, c. 
1750, p. 67; [John Aikin], Essays on Song-Writing, [1772], p. 
159; The Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 125; Joseph Ritson, A 
Select Collection of English Songs, 1783, 1. 157; The Hum- 
ming Bird, 3d ed., 1785, p. 263. 


As I walked in the woods one evening of late 


Thomas Shadwell, The Miser 2.1. Words in Westminster- 
Drollery, 1671, part 2, p. 87; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 13. 


At dead of night, when wrapped in sleep 


Mrs. Mary Pix, The Innocent Mistress 2.1. Words in The 
Gentleman’s Journal, October, 1693, p. 331; The Hive, c. 
1733, 2. 23; The Vocal Miscellany, 2d ed., 1734, p. 216; The 
Choice, 1737, 2. 271; The Nightingale, 1738, p. 338; The 
Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 255; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 2; The 
Muses Delight, 1754, p. 272. 


Augusta is inclined to fears 


John Crowne, Calisto, prologue. Words in A Perfect Collec- 
tion of all the Songs now in Mode either at the Court, or, 
Theatres, 1675, p. 9; Wit’s Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 
1677, p. 38. 
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Beauty that itself can kill 
Charles Cotton, Horace 3.6. Words in Wit at a Venture; or, 
Clio’s Privy-Garden, 1674, p. 35. 

Beyond the malice of abusive fate 
Thomas Porter, The Villain 5. 1. Words in The New 
Academy of Complements, 1671, song 6 (1713, p. 89). 

Blush not redder than the morning 
Nathaniel Lee, Caesar Borgia 4.1. Words in Wit and Drol- 
lery. Jovial Poems, 1682, p. 308; The Complete Courtier; or, 
Cupid’s Academy, 1683, p. 1385; The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 211; 
The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 95. 

Bright Cynthia’s power divinely great 
Thomas Southerne, Oroonoko 2. 3. Words in A Collection 
of Poems . . . with several original poems never before pub- 
lashed, 2d ed., 1702, p. 403; The Hive, c. 1733, 2. 1380; The 
Vocal Miscellany, 2d ed., 1734, p. 222; A Complete Collection 
of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 4. 43; The 
Nightingale, 1738, p. 201; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 186; 
The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 83; The Muses Delight, 1754, p. 279; 
The Tea-Table Miscellany, 13th ed., 1762, p. 35; The Vocal 
Magazine, 1779, song 165; The Humming Bird, 3d ed., 1785, 
p. 166. The words are by Mr. Cheek. 

Caelia has a thousand charms 
Robert Gould, The Rival Sisters 2.1. Words in The Hive, c. 
1733, 1. 77; The Nightingale, 1738, p. 73; The Aviary, c. 
1750, p. 98. 

Celimene, pray tell me 
Thomas Southerne, Oroonoko, words not in text. Words by 
Thomas D’Urfey in A Complete Collection of Old and New 
English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 3. 48. 

Celinda, who did love disdain 
Aphra Behn, The Town-Fopp 3.1. Words in Aphra Behn, 
Poems upon Several Occasions, 1684, p. 122. 

Chloris, when you dispense your influence 
Thomas Shadwell, The Libertine 1. Words in A Perfect 
Collection of all the Songs Now in Mode, 1675, p. 3. 

Come all ye youths whose hearts e’er bled 
Thomas Otway, The Orphan 5.1. Words in The Hive, c. 
1733, 3. 162; The Choice, 1737, 2. 11; The Nightingale, 1738, 
p. 293; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 149; The Aviary, c. 1750, 
p. 121; [John Aikin], Essays on Song-Writing, [1772], p. 145; 
The Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 11386; The Charmer, 1782, 
2. 132; Joseph Ritson, A Select Collection of English Songs, 
1783, 1. 66; The Humming Bird, 3d ed., 1785, p. 194. 

Come give me the wench that is mellow 
John Wilson, The Cheats 2. 4. Words in Windsor Drollery, 
1672, song 216. 
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Come, Jug, my honey, let’s to bed 
Thomas Otway, The Cheats of Scapin, words by Thomas 
D’Urfey, not in text. Words in A Complete Collection of 
Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 3. 122; The 
Nightingale, 1738, p. 245. 


Come lay by your cares and hang up your sorrow 
Thomas Shadwell, The Miser 3. Words in New Court-Songs, 
and Poems, 1672, p. 92; Wit and Mirth. An Antidote against 
Melancholy, 1682, 1684, p. 122. 

Come, my Phyllis, let us improve 
Aphra Behn, The Town-Fopp 5.1. Words in Covent Garden 
Drolery, 1672, p. 93; Aphra Behn, Poems upon Several 
Occasions, 1684, p. 93. 

Come, neighbors, now there’s peace, let’s sing 
Peter Motteux, Ewrope’s Revels. The tune, composed by 
John Eccles, was used in Anon., The Footman, An Opera, 
1732, Air 34. 


Corinna, I excuse thy face 
Thomas Southerne, The Wives Excuse 5. 3. Words in The 
Hive, c. 1733, 2. 24; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 133. 

Corinna in the bloom of youth 
George Powell, Alphonso King of Naples 5. 2. Words in 
The History of Adolphus, Prince of Russia, 1691, p. 48; 
The Hive, c. 1733, 2. 163; The Choice, 1737, 2.10. The song 
was written by “ Mr. Granville.” See George Granville, Lord 
Lansdowne, Poems Upon Several Occasions, 1712, p. 107. 

Could a man be secure if life would endure 
Sir Robert Howard, The Committee, words not in text. 
Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 4. 35; A Collection of Songs, 
Edinburgh, 1762, p. 29; The Buck’s Bottle Companion, 1775, 
p. 29. 

Cynthia frowns whene’er I woo her 
William Congreve, The Double-Dealer 2.1. Words in The 
Hive, c. 1733, 3.117; The Choice, 1737, 1. 107; The Nightin- 
gale, 1738, p. 297; The Tea-Table Miscellany, 13th ed., 1762, 
p. 394; A Collection of Songs, Edinburgh, 1762, p. 31; [John 
Aikin], Essays on Song-Writing, [1772], p. 208; The Buck’s 
Bottle Companion, 1775, p. 31; The Vocal Magazine, 1779, 
song 633; The Charmer, 1782, 1. 45; The Humming Bird, 
3d ed., 1785, p. 235. 

Damon, I cannot blame your will 
Aphra Behn, The Young King 1.1. Words in Aphra Behn, 
Poems upon Several Occasions, 1684, p. 47. 

Delia, how long must I despair 
George Granville, The She-Gallants 3. Words in The Hive, 
c. 1733, 1. 239; The Choice, 1737, 3. 11; The Aviary, c. 1750, 
p. 143. 
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Divine Astrea hither flew 
Elkanah Settle, The World in the Moon 1. Words in The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 145. 

Down with this love that has made such a pother 
Thomas Duffett, The Spanish Rogue 4. 3. Words in Wit 
and Drollery. Jovial Poems, 1682, p. 325. 

Fair and soft and gay and young 
Robert Gould, The Rival Sisters 3.1. Words in The Hive, 
c. 1733, 1. 36; The Vocal Miscellany, 2d ed., 1734, p. 326; 
A Complete Collection of Old and New English and Scotch 
Songs, 1735, 1. 115; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 124; The 
Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 328; [John Aikin], Essays on Song- 
Writing, [1772], p. 154; The Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 
1150; The Humming Bird, 3d ed., 1785, p. 195. 

Fair nymphs, remember all your scorn 
Aphra Behn, The Young King 5. 4. Words in Miscellany, 
Being a Collection of Poems by Several Hands, 1685, p. 140; 
The Hive, c. 1733, 3.40. The song is by James Wright. 

Farewell the world and mortal cares 
Aphra Behn, The Feign’d Curtizans 4.1. Words in The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 155. 

Fly, fly, you happy shepherds, fly 
Sir John Vanbrugh, The Provok’d Wife 1.2. Words in The 
Choice, 1737, 3. 168; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 253; The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 167. 

Fly from my sight, fly far away 
Mrs. Mary Pix, Ibrahim, The Thirteenth Emperor of the 
Turks 3.1. Words in Songs Compleat Pleasant and Diver- 
tive, 1719, 1. 236; A Complete Collection of Old and New 
English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 3. 89. 

From friends just inspired with brisk Burgundy wine 
Nevil Payne, The Morning Ramble 1. Words in Methinks 
the poor Town has been troubled too long, 1673, p. 28; The 
Hive, c. 1733, 2. 179. 

Hail to the myrtle shade 
Nathaniel Lee, Theodosius, between Acts 3 and 4. Words in 
The Complete Courtier; or, Cupid’s Academy, 1683, p. 120; 
The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 203; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 239; 
The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 204; The Muses Delight, 1754, p. 306; 
[John Aikin], Essays on Song-Writing, [1772], p. 133; The 
Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 1122; The Charmer, 1782, 2. 119; 
Joseph Ritson, A Select Collection of English Songs, 1783, 
1. 222. 

Hang this whining way of wooing 
Thomas Southerne, The Wives Excuse 5.3. The words were 
used by Susannah Centlivre in The Perjur’d Husband, 1700, 

2. 2, and in The Man’s Bewitch’d, 1709, 1. 1. Words in The 
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Aviary, c. 1750, p. 214; A Collection of Songs, Edinburgh, 
1762, p. 45; The Buck’s Bottle Companion, 1775, p. 45. 

Happy we, who free from love 
George Powell, The Imposture Defeated 3.3. Words in The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 205. 

Hark how the songsters of the grove 
Thomas Shadwell, The History of Timon of Athens 2. Words 
in The Hive, c. 1733, 4. 237. 

Have you heard of a Spanish lady 
Aphra Behn, The Rover; or, The Banish’d Cavaliers 2. 1. 
The first line of this old ballad was quoted as early as 1607 
by Edward Sharpham, Cupids Whirligig, sig. H2. See Thomas 
Deloney, The Garland of Good-Will, c. 1700, sig. F5 (ed. 
Percy Society, 30. 125). The words appeared in A Collection 
of Old Ballads, 1723, 2. 191; A Complete Collection of Old 
and New English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 3. 132; Bishop 
Percy, Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 1765, 2. 227. An 
account will be found in Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, 
ed. J. W. Hales and F. J. Furnivall, 1868, 3. 393. The tune 
(see William Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
[1855], 1. 187) was used in ballad operas by Thomas Walker, 
The Quaker’s Opera, 1728, Air 23, and Anon., The Jovial 
Crew, 1731, Air 34. 

He’s a phlegmatic lover 
Edward Ravenscroft, The Wrangling Lovers 3.2. Words in 
Wit’s Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 1677, p. 134; The 
Last and Best Edition of New Songs, 1677, sig. C4; The 
Hive, c. 1733, 1. 164. 

He that has the best wife 
Thomas Jevon, The Devil of a Wife 1. 1. Words in The 
Vocal Miscellany, 2d ed., 1734, p. 33; A Complete Collection 
of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 3. 73; The 
Nightingale, 1738, p. 232; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 220. 

He that in love would still prevail 
Roger Boyle, Altemira 2.2. Words in The Aviary, c. 1750, 
p. 219. 

He that will win a widow’s heart 
Sir George Etherege, The Comical Revenge 3. 2. Words in 
The New Academy of Complements, 1671, song 62 (1713, 
p. 121); Wit’s Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 1677, p. 44. 

Hence, hence, thou vain fantastic fear 
John Crowne, The Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus Ves- 
pasian, part 1, 2.2. Words in The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 223. 


Her eyes are like the morning bright 


Peter Motteux, The Novelty 1. Words in The Aviary, c. 
1750, p. 224. 
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Hold, John, e’re you leave me 
Peter Motteux, The Island Princess 4. 1. Words in The 
Hive, c. 1733, 4. 245; The Nightingale, 1738, p. 148; The 
Musical Companion, 1741, p. 282; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 236. 

How blessed are lovers in disguise 
George Farquhar, Love and a Bottle 3.1. Words in A Com- 
plete Collection of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 
1736, 4. 150; The Choice, 1737, 3. 117; The Aviary, c. 1750, 
p. 236. The tune was used by John Hippisley, A Sequel to 
the Opera of Flora, 1732, Air 10. 

How blessed he appears / That revels and loves 
Thomas Otway, Friendship in Fashion 2. Words in The 
Choice, 1737, 3. 193; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 311; The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 236; A Collection of Songs, Edinburgh, 
1762, p. 46; The Buck’s Bottle Companion, 1775, p. 46. 

How calm, Elisa, are these groves 
George Powell, The Imposture Defeated 1.1. Words in The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 227. 

How frailty makes us to our wrong 
Charles Cotton, Horace 5. 4. Words in Wit at a Venture; 
or, Clio’s Privy-Garden, 1674, p. 41. 

How happy and free is plunder 
Thomas Porter, The Villain 1.1. Words in The New 
Academy of Complements, 1671, 1713, song 76. 

How long must women wish in vain 
Nicholas Brady, The Rape 2.3. Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 
1. 185. 

How pleasant is mutual love that is true 
Thomas Shadwell, Epsom Wells 2. 1. Words in Methinks 
the poor Town has been troubled too long, 1673, p. 8. 

How severe is fate to break a heart 
Nathaniel Lee, Gloriana 5.1. Words in A New Collection of 
the Choicest Songs now in esteem, 1676, sig. A5; Wit’s 
Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 1677, p. 111. 

How strangely does my passion grow 
Aphra Behn, The False Count 4. 2. Words in Aphra Behn, 
Poems upon Several Occasions, 1684, p. 88; Poems by Emi- 
nent Ladies, 1755, 1. 155. 

How sweet a torment ’tis to love 
Edward Ravenscroft, King Edgar and Alfreda 1. 2. Words 
in The Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 691; The Humming Bird, 
3d ed., 1785, p. 207. 

How wretched is the slave to love 
Thomas Shadwell, The Virtuoso 4.2. Words in A Complete 
Collection of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 
4. 182; The Choice, 1737, 3. 109; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, 
p. 295; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 178. 
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I attempt from love’s sickness to fly 
Sir Robert Howard, The Indian Queen, words not in text. 
Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 4. 193. 

I am an evening dark as night 
Sir Robert Stapylton, The Slighted Maid 3. Words in The 
New Academy of Complements, 1671, 1713, song 126. 

I dote, I dote, but am a sot to show it 
William Cavendish, The Triwmphant Widow 3.1. Words in 
Wit Restor’d, 1658, p. 165; The Second Part of Merry 
Drollery, 1661, p. 53; Merry Drollery Complete. The Second 
Part, 1670, p. 237; The New Academy of Complements, 
1671, 1713, song 21; Windsor Drollery, 1672, song 242; The 
Loyal Garland, 1673, sig. F2; The Loyal Garland, 1686, ed. 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, 5th ed., 1850, p. 59. 

I keep my horse, I keep my whore 
Anon., Mr. Turbulent 3. Words in Wits Interpreter: The 
English Parnassus, 1662, 1671, p. 175; Windsor Drollery, 
1672, song 257; A New Academy of Complements, 1713, 
p. 135. 

I never saw a face till now 
Thomas Southerne, The Disappointment 1.1. Words in A 
Collection of 180 Loyal Songs, 4th ed., 1694, p. 238; A Com- 
plete Collection of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 
1735, 1. 34; The Nightingale, 1738, p. 174; The Aviary, c. 
1750, p. 253; Joseph Ritson, A Select Collection of English 
Songs, 1783, 1.11. The song is by Colonel Sackville. 

I never shall henceforth approve 
Anon., The Amorous Old Woman 4.4. Words in Wit’s 
Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 1677, p. 69. 

I sigh all the night and I languish all day 
Edward Ravenscroft, The Citizen turned Gentleman 1.1. 
Words in New Court-Songs, and Poems, 1672, p. 103; London 
Drollery, 1673, p. 4; Wit’s Recreations, 1683, p. 322; The 
Newest Collection of the Choicest Songs, 1683, sig. K2. 

I sigh, and owned by love 
Thomas Southerne, The Fatal Marriage 3.2. Words in The 
Hive, c. 1733, 3. 240; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 257. 

I smile at love and all its arts 
Sir John Vanbrugh, The Relapse 4.1. Words in The Hive, 
c. 1733, 1. 209; The Choice, 1737, 3.173; The Aviary, c. 1750, 
p. 258; Joseph Ritson, A Select Collection of English Songs, 
1783, 1. 8. 

I tell thee, Charmion, could I time retrieve 
William Congreve, Love for Love 4.1. Words in The Aviary, 
c. 1750, p. 257; [John Aikin], Essays on Song-Writing, [1772], 
p. 213; The Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 1159; The Humming 
Bird, 3d ed., 1785, p. 242. 
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If Caelia you had youth at will 
Charles Gildon, The Roman Bride’s Revenge 4.1. Words in 
The Hive, c. 1733, 4. 240. 

If love’s a sweet passion, why does it torment 
Elkanah Settle, The Fairy Queen 3. Words in A Collection 
of Poems ... printed for Ralph Smith, 2d ed., 1702, p. 366; 
The Compleat Academy of Complements, 1705, p. 118; A 
New Academy of Complements, 1715, p. 105 (1748, p. 125; 
1784, p. 113; 1789, p. 106); The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 271; The 
Tea-Table Miscellany, 13th ed., 1762, p. 124; The London 
Songster, 1773, p. 201; The Bull-Finch, c. 1759, p. 321, 
“A favourite Song, sung by Mrs. Scott, in the Conscious 
Lovers. Set by Mr. Baildon”; The Bull-Finch, c. 1780, p. 
190; The Humming Bird, 3d ed., 1785, p. 152; The New 
Vocal Enchantress, c. 1788, p. 164. The tune was used in 
the ballad operas by John Gay, The Beggar’s Opera, 1728, 3, 
Air 1; Gabriel Odingsells, Bays’s Opera, 1730, Air 22; Anon., 
The Humours of the Court, 1732, Air 20; Anon., The Sturdy 
Beggars, 1733, Air 11. 
be not as kind as fair 
Sir George Etherege, The Comical Revenge 2. 3. Words in 
The New Academy of Complements, 1671, 1713, song 61; 
The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 162; A Complete Collection of Old and 
New English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 3. 93; The Choice, 
1737, 1. 230; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 98; The Aviary, 
c. 1750, p. 268; The Tea-Table Miscellany, 13th ed., 1762, 
p. 306. 

Ingrateful love, thus every hour 
Thomas Southerne, The Wives Excuse 1. 1. Words in A 
Complete Collection of Old and New English and Scotch 
Songs, 1736, 3. 73; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 287. 

In caves full of skulls and rotten old bones 
Nevil Payne, The ‘Siege of Constantinople 5. Words in A 
Perfect Collection of the Several Songs Now in Mode, 1675, 
p. 35; Wit’s Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 1677, p. 71. 

In Phillis all vile jilts are met 
Aphra Behn, The City-Heiress 4. 1. Words in The Cupid, 
2d ed., 1739, p. 179; The Muses Delight, 1754, p. 282. 

In vain, Clemene, you bestow 
Thomas Southerne, Sir Anthony Love 2. 2. Words in The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 287. 

In vain I have labored the victor to prove 
Aphra Behn, The Amorous Prince 2. 3. Words in Windsor 
Drollery, 1672, song 268; Aphra Behn, Poems upon Several 
Occasions, 1684, p. 61. 

In vain you tell me love is sweet 
John Oldmixon, The Grove 1. Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 
4. 19. 
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Injurious charmer of my vanquished heart 
John Wilmot, Valentinian 3.2. Words in The Choice, 1737, 
3. 106. 


Jack, thou art a toper, let’s have t’other quart 
George Powell, Bonduca 2.1. Words in A Collection of 
Bacchanalian Songs, 1729, p. 51; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 291. 


Kindness hath resistless charms 
John Wilmot, Valentinian 5.5. Words in A Complete Col- 
lection of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 
4. 180; The Choice, 1737, 3. 109; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, 
p. 295; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 301; The Charmer, 1782, 1. 311. 


Ladies, though to your conquering eyes 
Sir George Etherege, The Comical Revenge 5.3. Words in 
The New Academy of Complements, 1671, 1713, song 63; 
The Hive, c. 1733, 1. 122. 


Leave these useless arts in loving 
Thomas Shadwell, Epsom Wells, words not in text. Words 
in The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 228. 


Let business no longer usurp your high mind 
Nathaniel Lee, Gloriana 1.1. Words in A New Collection of 
the Choicest Songs now in esteem, 1676, sig. A5; The Hive, 
c. 1733, 3. 210. 


Let monarchs fight for power and fame 
Thomas Betterton, The Prophetess 5. Words in A New 
Academy of Complements, 1715, p. 135 (1784, p. 131); The 
Hive, c. 1733, 3. 81. 


Let some great joys pretend to find 
Thomas Shadwell, The Woman-Captain 2.1. Words in Wit 
and Drollery. Jovial Poems, 1682, p. 314; The Hive, c. 1733, 
1. 218. 


Let the daring adventurers be tossed on the main 
Thomas Shadwell, The Woman-Captain 4. Words in A Col- 
lection of Bacchanalian Songs, 1729, p. 75; The Choice, 1737, 
2.244. The tune was used by Robert Drury, The Mad 
Captain, 1733, Air 32. 

Let the vain spark consume his store 
Thomas Jevon, The Devil of a Wife 3.1. Words in Deliciae 
Poeticae, 1706, p. 107. 


Let’s drink, dear friends, let’s drink 
Edward Ravenscroft, The Citizen turn’d Gentleman 2. 1. 
Words in Methinks the poor Town has been troubled too 
long, 1673, p. 16. 

Let’s love and let’s laugh, let’s dance and let’s sing 
Thomas Duffett, Beauties Triumph. Words in Wit and 
Mirth. An Antidote against Melancholy, 1682, 1684, p. 121. 
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Let us drink and be merry, dance, joke, and rejoice 
Thomas Jordan, The Triumphs of London, 1675, p. 20. Words 
in Wit and Mirth; an Antidote against Melancholy, 1682, 
1684, p. 68; A Collection of Bacchanalian Songs, 1729, p. 93; 
The Choice, 1733, 2. 133; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 154; The 
Musical Companion, 1741, p. 338; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 
307; The Tea-Table Miscellany, 13th ed., 1762, p. 424; 
Joseph Ritson, A Select Collection of English Songs, 1783, 
2. 14; Joseph Ritson, Ancient Songs, 1790, p. 283. 

Let us revel and roar, the whole world is our store 
Thomas Dilke, The Lover’s Luck 4.1. Words in A Complete 
Collection of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 
4. 182; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 126; The Aviary, c. 1750, 
p. 307; The Buck’s Bottle Companion, 1775, p. 8. 

Lo, behind a scene of seas 
John Crowne, Juliana 1. 1. Words in Wit’s Academy; or, 
The Muses Delight, 1677, p. 68. 

Love and wenching are buy toys 
Sir George Etherege, She wou’d if she cou’d 3. 3. Words in 
The New Academy of Complements, 1671, song 133. 

Love in fantastic triumph sat 
Aphra Behn, Abdelazer 1. 1. Words in Methinks the Poor 
Town has been troubled too long, 1673, p. 10; The Last and 
Best Edition of New Songs, 1677, sig. C2; Aphra Behn, Poems 
upon Several Occasions, 1684, p. 45; The Loyal Garland, 
1686, ed. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, 5th ed., 1850, p. 6; The 
Hive, c. 1733, 1. 100; Poems by Eminent Ladies, 1755, 1. 150. 

Love, thou art best of human joys 
Thomas Wright, The Female Vertuoso’s 5. Words in The 
Gentleman’s Journal, October, 1693, p. 330; The Hive, c. 
1733, 1. 235; The Choice, 1737, 2. 155; The Aviary, c. 1750, 
p. 325; The Tea-Table Miscellany, 13th ed., 1762, p. 242; 
The Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 564; The Charmer, 1782, 
1. 43. 

Love’s but the frailty of the mind 
William Congreve, The Way of the World 3.1. Words in 
The Hive, c. 1733, 1.78; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 16; The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 323; [John Aikin], Essays on Song-Writing, 
[1772], p. 209; The Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 638; The 
Charmer, 1782, 2. 219; The Humming Bird, 3d ed., 1785, 
p. 59. 

Lovely charmer, dearest creature, / Kind invader of my heart 
Peter Motteux, The Island Princess 3. 3. Words in The 
Hive, c. 1733, 4. 28; The Charmer, 1782, 1. 312; The Busy 
Bee, c. 1790, 2. 274. 

Lucinda, close or veil your eye 
William Mountfort, The Injur’d Lovers 1.1. Words in The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 326. 
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Lucinda is bewitching fajr 
Aphra Behn, Abdelazer, words not in text. Words in The 
Hive, c. 1733, 3. 64. 

Man is for woman made 
Thomas Scott, The Mock-Marriage 4. 2. Words by Peter 
Motteux, in The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 328. 

Mortals, learn your lives to measure 
Peter Motteux, Love’s a Jest 4. Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 
1. 201; [John Aikin], Essays on Song-Writing, [1772], p. 161; 
The Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 1157; Joseph Ritson, A 
Select Collection of English Songs, 1783, 2.19; The Humming 
Bird, 3d ed., 1785, p. 327. 

My lodging it is on the cold ground 
Sir William D’Avenant, The Rivals 5. Words in Merry 
Drollery Complete. The Second Part, 1670, p. 290; The New 
Academy of Complements, 1671, song 116; Windsor Drollery, 
1672, song 125; The Hive, c. 1733, 1. 88; The Vocal Mis- 
cellany, 2d ed., 1734, p. 68; The Charmer, 1782, 2. 222; 
Thomas Evans, Old Ballads, 1784, 3.285. The tune was 
used by John Breval, The Rape of Helen, 1737, Air 18. For 
an account of the song see William Chappell, Popular Music 
of the Olden Time, [1859], 2. 525. Also see John Downes, 
Roscius Anglicanus, 1708, p. 24. 

No, Delia, no, what man can range 
Aphra ‘Behn, The Younger Brother 2.2. Words in The 
Choice, 1737, 3. 108; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 294; The 
Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 235; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 349. 

No more, sir, no more, I'll even give it o’er 
Thomas Southerne, Sir Anthony Love 4.2. Words in A 
Complete Collection of Old and New English and Scotch 
Songs, 1736, 3. '78; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 350. 

No, no, no, no, resistance is but vain 
Thomas Southerne, The Maid’s Last Prayer 4.2. Words in 
The Hive, c. 1733, 4.157; The Choice, 1737, 3.112; The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 348. 

Not an angel dwells above 
Sir John Vanbrugh, The Provok’d Wife 2.2. Words in The 
Hive, c. 1733, 2. 204; The Choice, 1737, 3.174; The Aviary, 
c. 1750, p. 351; The Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 1211. 

Nymph, why so coy? you hope in vain 
John Dover, The Roman Generalls 1. 3. Words in Holborn- 
Drollery, 1673, p. 23. 

Nymphs and shepherds, come away 
Thomas Shadwell, The Libertine 4. Words in A Perfect 
Collection of all the Songs now in Mode either at the Court, 
or, Theatres, 1675, p. 7. 


4 
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O, cease, cease, urge no more the god to swell my breast 
Peter Motteux, The Island Princess 4.2. Words in The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 360. 

O fie, what mean I, foolish maid 
John Crowne, The Married Beau 2.1. Words in Wit’s 
Cabinet, 1703, p. 146; The Complete Academy of Comple- 
ments, 1705, p. 162; A New Academy of Complements, 1715, 
p. 106 (1748, p. 104; 1784, p. 113; 1789, p. 86); The Hive, 
c. 1733, 2. 198; The Choice, 1737, 1. 243; The Cupid, 2d ed., 
1739, p. 17. 


O happy groves, witness of our tender loves 
Sir John Vanbrugh, The Pilgrim, words not in text. Words 
in The Hive, c. 1733, 2. 49; The Vocal Miscellany, 2d ed., 
1734, p. 136; A Complete Collection of Old and New English 
and Scotch Songs, 1735, 1. 34; The Choice, 1737, 1. 24; The 
Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 205; A New Academy of Comple- 
ments, 1748, p. 189; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 389; The Tea- 
Table Miscellany, 13th ed., 1762, p. 313. 

O how I abhor the tumult and smoke of the town 
Thomas Shadwell, Epsom Wells 3.1. Words in Methinks the 
poor Town has been troubled too long, 1673, p. 9; Deliciae 
Poeticae, 1706, p. 28. 

O how you protest and solemnly lie 
Thomas Scott, The Mock-Marriage 2.2. Words in The Hive 
c. 1733, 1. 193; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 382. 

O lead me to some peaceful gloom 
George Powell, Bonduca 5.1. Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 
2.97; The Nightingale, 1738, p. 228; The Musical Com- 
panion, 1741, p. 325; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 388; The Tea- 
Table Miscellany, 13th ed., 1762, p. 257. A parody of this 
song (“O lead me to some peaceful room”) may be found 
in Thomas D’Urfey, Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1707, 1712, 
3. 289 (1719, 4. 126); The Musical Companion, 1741, p. 326; 
The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 388; The Tea-Table Miscellany, ed. 
cit., p. 257. 

O love, if e’er thou’lt ease a heart 
John Crowne, The History of Charles the Eighth of France 
4. 3. Words in Westminster-Drollery, 1671, part 2, p. 120; 
New Court-Songs, and Poems, 1672, p. 91; Methinks the 
poor Town has been troubled too long, 1673, p. 19. 

O love, that stronger art than wine 
Aphra Behn, The Lucky Chance 8. 3. “'These Words by 
Mr. Ousley ” in Deliciae Poeticae, 1706, p. 119; The Hive, 
c. 1733, 3.42. On the authorship of the song, see Montague 
Summers, The Works of Aphra Behn, 1915, 3. 489. 

O why did e’er my thoughts aspire 

Thomas Southerne, The Disappointment 3.1. Words by 
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Colonel Sackville in A Complete Collection of Old and New 
English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 2. 150; The Cupid, 2d ed., 
1739, p. 80; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 366. 


Of all the simple things we do 


Thomas Doggett, The Country Wake, words not in text. 
Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 1. 195; The Vocal Miscellany, 
2d ed., 1734, p. 143; A Complete Collection of Old and New 
English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 2. 121; The Choice, 1737, 
1. 71; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 35; The Musical Com- 
panion, 1741, p. 363; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 374; The Muses 
Delight, 1754, p. 288. The tune was used in the ballad 
operas by John Gay, The Beggar’s Opera, 1728, Air 5; 
Thomas Odell, The Patron, 1729, 2. 2; W. R. Chetwood, 
The Generous Free-Mason, 1731, Air 21; Henry Fielding, 
An Old Man Taught Wisdom, 1735, Air 9. The song is by 
Thomas D’Urfey. 


Philander was a jolly swain 


Aphra Behn, The City-Heiress 3.1. Words in A Complete 
Collection of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 
2. 107. 


Phillis, for shame, let us improve a thousand several ways 


Reuben Bourne, The Contented Cuckold 3.1. Words in 
Westminster-Drollery, 1671, part 1, p. 115; Windsor Drollery, 
1672, song 243; The Busy Bee, c. 1790, 3. 340. The Vocal 
Magazine, 1779, song 836. The song was written by Charles 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset. 


Phillis, whose heart was unconfined 


Aphra Behn, The Second Part of the Rover 2. 2. Words in 
Aphra Behn, Poems upon Several Occasions, 1684, p. 91; 
The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 65. 


Princes that rule and empires sway 


Thomas Otway, Alcibiades 5.1. Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 
3. 237; The Choice, 1737, 3. 178; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, 
p. 306; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 414; Joseph Ritson, A Select 
Collection of English Songs, 1783, 2. 101. 


Pursuing beauty men descry 


Thomas Southerne, Sir Anthony Love 2. Words in The 
Hive, c. 1733, 2. 2; A Complete Collection of Old and New 
English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 2. 159; The Cupid, 2d ed., 
1739, p. 8; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 415; The Muses Delight, 
1754, p. 282; A Collection of Songs, Edinburgh, 1762, p. 192; 
[John Aikin], Essays on Song-Writing, [1772], p. 250; The 
London Songster, 1773, p. 343; The Buck’s Bottle Com- 
panion, 1775, p. 192; The Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 682; 
The Bull-Finch, c. 1780, p. 85; The Humming Bird, 3d ed., 
1785, p. 69. 
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Rise, Cloris, charming maid, arise 
Aphra Behn, The Lucky Chance 1.1. Words in The History 
of Adolphus, Prince of Russia, 1691, p. 65; The Hive, c. 1733, 
S. 196. 


Sawney was tall and of noble race 
Edward Ravenscroft, The London Cuckolds 3. For this song, 
only four lines of which are given in Ravenscroft’s play, see 
C. L. Day, The Songs of Thomas D’Urfey, Cambridge, Mass., 
1933, p. 146. 

Say, cruel Amoret, how long 
Thomas Southerne, The Wives Excuse 4. 1. Words in A 
Complete Collection of Old and New English and Scotch 
Songs, 1736, 3.75; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 81; The Aviary, 
c. 1750, p. 424; The Muses Delight, 1754, p. 320. 


See how fair Corinna lies 
Thomas Southerne, The Disappointment 5.2. Words in 
The Hive, c. 1733, 2. 86; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 426. 


She that with love is not possessed 
Elkanah Settle, Cambyses King of Persia 2. 4. Words in 
Windsor-Drollery, 1672, song 253. 

Should I once change my mind, as I hope I ne’er shall 
Sir John Vanbrugh, Aesop, words not in text. Words in 
The Hive, c. 1733, 4. 247. 

Since kindly you have left your heart 
Thomas Rawlins, Tom Essence, words not in text. Words 
in The Last and Best Edition of New Songs, 1677, sig. C3. 


Since liberty nature for all has designed 
Thomas Shadwell, The Libertine 2. 1. Words in A Perfect 
Collection of all the Songs now in Mode either at the Court, 
or, Theatres, 1675, p. 3; A New Collection of the Choicest 
Songs now in esteem, 1676, sig. C2. 

Since we poor slavish women know 
William Wycherley, The Gentleman Dancing-Master 2. 
Words in Westminster Drollery, 1671, part 2, p. 1; Covent 
Garden Drolery, 1672, p. 27; Wit’s Academy; or, The Muses 
Delight, 1677, p. 40; The Theatre of Complements, 1688, 
p. 93; A Complete Collection of Old and New English and 
Scotch Songs, 1736, 3. 175; The Choice, 1737, 3. 111; The 
Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 1; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 438. 

Since you will needs my heart possess 
Roger Boyle, Mr. Anthony 4.1. Words in The New Academy 
of Complements, 1671, song 303. Windsor Drollery, 1672, 
song 50; Grammatical Drollery, 1682, p. 98, with an answer 
to the song (“Since, sir, your heart will then away”) on 
p. 100; A New Academy of Complements, 1713, p. 297; 
The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 270; The Choice, 1737, 3. 113; The 
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Nightingale, 1738, p. 169; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 206; 
The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 296; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 436; 
The Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 629. 

Sitting by yonder river side 
Aphra Behn, Sir Patient Fancy 3.1. “Song made by a 
Gentleman”, words (with Latin translation) in Latine 
Songs, with their English: and Poems. By Henry Bold, 
1685, p. 56; The Hive, c. 1733, 2. 145. 

Slaves to London, I'll deceive you 
Peter Motteux, Love’s a Jest 1.1. Words in A New Academy 
of Complements, 1715, p. 110 (1784, p. 117); A Complete 
Collection of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 
2. 162; The Nightingale, 1738, p. 85; The Aviary, c. 1750, 
p. 441. The tune was used in ballad operas by E. Forrest, 
Momus turn’d Fabulist, 1729, Air 14; Charles Coffey, The 
Boarding-School, 1732, Air 21. 

So wretched are the sick of love 
Charles Cotton, Horace 1. 3. Words in Wit at a Venture; 
or, Clio’s Privy-Garden, 1674, p. 37. 


Some happy soul come down and tell 
Nevil Payne, The Fatal Jealousie 3. Words in New Court- 
Songs, and Poems, 1672, p. 123. 


So well Corinna likes the joy 
George Granville, The She-Gallants 3. Words in The Aviary, 
c. 1750, p. 442. 

Still ’'m wishing, still desiring 
Thomas Betterton, The Prophetess 5. Words in The Com- 
pleat Academy of Complements, 1705, p. 149 (1715, p. 144; 
1748, p. 116; 1789, p. 99); The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 449. 

Take not a woman’s anger ill 
Robert Gould, The Rival Sisters 4.1. Words in Wit’s 
Cabinet, c. 1699, 1703, p. 156; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 458. 
The tune was used by Joseph Peterson, The Raree-Show, 
1739, Air 13. 

Tell me, Belinda, prithee do 
Colley Cibber, Woman’s Wit 3.1. Words in The Hive, c. 
1733, 1. 192. 


Tell me no more I am deceived / That Chloe’s false and common 
Thomas Southerne, The Maid’s Last Prayer 5.1. Words by 
William Congreve, in The Hive, c. 1733, 2. 41; The Choice, 
1737, 1. 245; The Nightingale, 1738, p. 189; The Cupid, 2d 
ed., 1739, p. 200; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 460; A Collection 
of Songs, Edinburgh, 1762, p. 44; [John Aikin], Essays on 
Song-Writing, [1772], p. 228; The Vocal Magazine, 1779, 
song 1176; The Humming Bird, 3d ed., 1785. 
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Tell me, prithee, faithless swain 
Anon., Mr. Turbulent 5. Words in Ozford Drollery, 1671, 
p. 94; The New Academy of Complements, 1671, song 156; 
Windsor Drollery, 1672, song 250; The Academy of Com- 
plements, 1684, p. 350; A New Academy of Complements, 
1713, p. 176. 


Tell me why, my charming fair 
Thomas Betterton, The Prophetess 5. Words in The Hive, 
e. 1738, 1. 136. 


Tell my Strephon that I die 
Nahum Tate, The Loyal General 1. 3. Words in The Hive, 
c. 1733, 1. 10; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 16; [John Aikin], 
Essays on Song-Writing, [1772], p. 152; The Vocal Magazine, 
1779, song 1144; The Humming Bird, 3d ed., 1785, p. 64. 

That divine form which thus deludes thy sense 
William Joyner, The Roman Empress 1.1. Words in Windsor 
Drollery, 1672, song 57. 

The bread is all baked 
Sir William D’Avenant, The Man’s the Master 3.1. Words 
in Windsor Drollery, 1672, song 21. 

The brightest goddess of the sky 
Thomas Otway, Alcibiades 4.1. Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 
1. 256; The Choice, 1737, 3. 177. 

The cares of lovers, their alarms, their sighs, their tears 
Thomas Shadwell, Timon of Athens, words not in text. 
Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 4. 224; The Aviary, c. 1750, 
p. 467. 


The danger is over, the battle is past 
Thomas Southerne, The Fatal Marriage 3.2. Words in The 
Theatre of Ingenuity, 1704, p. 162; The Compleat Academy 
of Complements, 1705, p. 142; A New Academy of Comple- 
ments, 1715, p. 138 (1748, p. 104; 1784, p. 133, 1789, p. 86); 
The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 269; A Complete Collection of Old and 
New English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 3. 56; The Choice, 
1737, 1. 241; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 89; The Aviary, 
c. 1750, p. 485; A Collection of Songs, Edinburgh, 1762, 
p. 197; The Buck’s Bottle Companion, 1775, p. 197. 

The fire of love in youthful blood 
Thomas Shadwell, The Amorous Bigotte 4.1. Words in 
The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 469. 

The jolly, jolly breeze that comes whistling through the trees 
John Dennis, Rinaldo and Armida 1. Words in A New 
Academy of Complements, 1715, p. 148 (1748, p. 137; 1784, 
p. 145); The Nightingale, 1738, p. 357, where a parody of the 
song (“The jolly, jolly bowl that does quench my thirsty 
soul”) may be found. 
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The pleasures of love and the joys of good wine 
Sir George Etherege, The Man of Mode 4.1. Words in A 
New Collection of the Choicest Songs now in esteem, 1676, 
sig. A2; A Collection of Bacchanalian Songs, 1729, p. 49; 
The Hive, c. 1733, 1. 236. 

The young, the fair, the chaste, the good 
Charles Cotton, Horace 4. 7. Words in Wit at a Venture; 
or, Clio’s Privy-Garden, 1674, p. 33. 

They call! They call! What voice is that? 
John Crowne, The History of Charles the Eighth of France 5. 
Words in Methinks the poor Town has been troubled too 
long, 1673, p. 35; Wit’s Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 
1677, p. 62. 

They come, they come, / Hark, do you hear that drum 
Nevil Payne, The Siege of Constantinople 2. 3. Words in 
A Perfect Collection of the Several Songs now in Mode, 1675, 
p. 42. 

They tell us that you mighty powers above 
Sir Robert Howard, The Indian Queen, words not in text. 
Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 4. 194. 

This glorious day let pleasures flow 
Peter Motteux, The Island Princess 2. 4. Words in A Com- 
plete Collection of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 
1736, 3. 110. 

Thou bane to my empire, thou spring of contest 
Sir John Vanbrugh, The Relapse 5.2. Words in The Aviary, 
c. 1750, p. 511. 

Thou flask once filled with glorious red 
Sir Robert Howard, The Committee, words not in text. 
Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 5. 

Thou grief of my heart, and thou pearl of my eyes 
Aphra Behn, Sir Patient Fancy 3.9. Words in Wit and 
Drollery. Jovial Poems, 1682, p. 316; Wit’s Cabinet, 1703, 
p. 148 (1737, p. 150). 

Thou joy of all hearts and delight of all eyes 
Thomas Shadwell, The Libertine 1. 1. Words in A Perfect 
Collection of all the Songs now in Mode, 1675, p. 1; A New 
Collection of the Choicest Songs now in esteem, 1676, sig. 
B4; Wit’s Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 1677, p. 52; Wit 
and Drollery. Jovial Poems, 1682, p. 345; The Muses De- 
light, 1754, p. 318. 

Though the morning was wet, / We are merrily met 
John Tatham, The Rump 1.1. Words in London Drollery, 
1673, p. 128. 

Though you make no return to my passion 
Thomas Southerne, The Maid’s Last Prayer 4. Words in 
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Rise, Cloris, charming maid, arise 
Aphra Behn, The Lucky Chance 1.1. Words in The History 
of Adolphus, Prince of Russia, 1691, p. 65; The Hive, c. 1733, 
3. 196. 


Sawney was tall and of noble race 
Edward Ravenscroft, The London Cuckolds 3. For this song, 
only four lines of which are given in Ravenscroft’s play, see 
C. L. Day, The Songs of Thomas D’Urfey, Cambridge, Mass., 
1933, p. 146. 

Say, cruel Amoret, how long 
Thomas Southerne, The Wives Excuse 4. 1. Words in A 
Complete Collection of Old and New English and Scotch 
Songs, 1736, 3.75; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 81; The Aviary, 
c. 1750, p. 424; The Muses Delight, 1754, p. 320. 


See how fair Corinna lies 
Thomas Southerne, The Disappointment 5.2. Words in 
The Hive, c. 1733, 2. 86; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 426. 

She that with love is not possessed 
Elkanah Settle, Cambyses King of Persia 2. 4. Words in 
Windsor-Drollery, 1672, song 253. 

Should I once change my mind, as I hope I ne’er shall 
Sir John Vanbrugh, Aesop, words not in text. Words in 
The Hive, c. 1733, 4. 247. 

Since kindly you have left your heart 
Thomas Rawlins, Tom Essence, words not in text. Words 
in The Last and Best Edition of New Songs, 1677, sig. C3. 


Since liberty nature for all has designed 
Thomas Shadwell, The Libertine 2. 1. Words in A Perfect 
Collection of all the Songs now in Mode either at the Court, 
or, Theatres, 1675, p. 3; A New Collection of the Choicest 
Songs now in esteem, 1676, sig. C2. 

Since we poor slavish women know 
William Wycherley, The Gentleman Dancing-Master 2. 
Words in Westminster Drollery, 1671, part 2, p. 1; Covent 
Garden Drolery, 1672, p. 27; Wit’s Academy; or, The Muses 
Delight, 1677, p. 40; The Theatre of Complements, 1688, 
p. 93; A Complete Collection of Old and New English and 
Scotch Songs, 1736, 3. 175; The Choice, 1737, 3. 111; The 
Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 1; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 438. 

Since you will needs my heart possess 
Roger Boyle, Mr. Anthony 4.1. Words in The New Academy 
of Complements, 1671, song 303. Windsor Drollery, 1672, 
song 50; Grammatical Drollery, 1682, p. 98, with an answer 
to the song (“Since, sir, your heart will then away”) on 
p. 100; A New Academy of Complements, 1713, p. 297; 
The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 270; The Choice, 1737, 3. 113; The 
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Nightingale, 1738, p. 169; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 206; 
The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 296; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 436; 
The Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 629. 


Sitting by yonder river side 
Aphra Behn, Sir Patient Fancy 3.1. “Song made by a 
Gentleman”, words (with Latin translation) in Latine 
Songs, with their English: and Poems. By Henry Bold, 
1685, p. 56; The Hive, c. 1733, 2. 145. 


Slaves to London, I’ll deceive you 

Peter Motteux, Love’s a Jest 1.1. Words in A New Academy 
of Complements, 1715, p. 110 (1784, p. 117); A Complete 
Collection of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 
2. 162; The Nightingale, 1738, p. 85; The Aviary, c. 1750, 
p. 441. The tune was used in ballad operas by E. Forrest, 
Momus turn’d Fabulist, 1729, Air 14; Charles Coffey, The 
Boarding-School, 1732, Air 21. 


So wretched are the sick of love 
Charles Cotton, Horace 1. 3. Words in Wit at a Venture; 
or, Clio’s Privy-Garden, 1674, p. 37. 


Some happy soul come down and tell 
Nevil Payne, The Fatal Jealousie 3. Words in New Court- 
Songs, and Poems, 1672, p. 123. 


So well Corinna likes the joy 
George Granville, The She-Gallants 3. Words in The Aviary, 
c. 1750, p. 442. 


Still ’'m wishing, still desiring 
Thomas Betterton, The Prophetess 5. Words in The Com- 
pleat Academy of Complements, 1705, p. 149 (1715, p. 144; 
1748, p. 116; 1789, p. 99); The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 449. 
Take not a woman’s anger ill 
Robert Gould, The Rival Sisters 4.1. Words in Wit’s 
Cabinet, c. 1699, 1703, p. 156; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 458. 
The tune was used by Joseph Peterson, The Raree-Show, 
1739, Air 13. 


Tell me, Belinda, prithee do 
Colley Cibber, Woman’s Wit 3.1. Words in The Hive, ec. 
1733, 1. 192. 


Tell me no more I am deceived / That Chloe’s false and common 
Thomas Southerne, The Maid’s Last Prayer 5.1. Words by 
William Congreve, in The Hive, c. 1733, 2. 41; The Choice, 
1737, 1. 245; The Nightingale, 1738, p. 189; The Cupid, 2d 
ed., 1739, p. 200; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 460; A Collection 
of Songs, Edinburgh, 1762, p. 44; [John Aikin], Essays on 
Song-Writing, [1772], p. 228; The Vocal Magazine, 1779, 
song 1176; The Humming Bird, 3d ed., 1785. 
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Tell me, prithee, faithless swain 
Anon., Mr. Turbulent 5. Words in Ozford Drollery, 1671, 
p. 94; The New Academy of Complements, 1671, song 156; 
Windsor Drollery, 1672, song 250; The Academy of Com- 
plements, 1684, p. 350; A New Academy of Complements, 
1713, p. 176. 


Tell me why, my charming fair 
Thomas Betterton, The Prophetess 5. Words in The Hive, 
c. 1733, 1. 186. 

Tell my Strephon that I die 
Nahum Tate, The Loyal General 1.3. Words in The Hive, 
c. 1733, 1. 10; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 16; [John Aikin], 
Essays on Song-Writing, [1772], p. 152; The Vocal Magazine, 
1779, song 1144; The Humming Bird, 3d ed., 1785, p. 64. 

That divine form which thus deludes thy sense 
William Joyner, The Roman Empress 1.1. Words in Windsor 
Drollery, 1672, song 57. 

The bread is all baked 
Sir William D’Avenant, The Man’s the Master 3.1. Words 
in Windsor Drollery, 1672, song 21. 

The brightest goddess of the sky 
Thomas Otway, Alcibiades 4.1. Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 
1. 256; The Choice, 1737, 3. 177. 

The cares of lovers, their alarms, their sighs, their tears 
Thomas Shadwell, Timon of Athens, words not in text. 
Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 4. 224; The Aviary, c. 1750, 
p. 467. 


The danger is over, the battle is past 
Thomas Southerne, The Fatal Marriage 3.2. Words in The 
Theatre of Ingenuity, 1704, p. 162; The Compleat Academy 
of Complements, 1705, p. 142; A New Academy of Comple- 
ments, 1715, p. 138 (1748, p. 104; 1784, p. 133, 1789, p. 86); 
The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 269; A Complete Collection of Old and 
New English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 3. 56; The Choice, 
1737, 1. 241; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 89; The Aviary, 
c. 1750, p. 485; A Collection of Songs, Edinburgh, 1762, 
p. 197; The Buck’s Bottle Companion, 1775, p. 197. 

The fire of love in youthful blood 
Thomas Shadwell, The Amorous Bigotte 4.1. Words in 
The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 469. 

The jolly, jolly breeze that comes whistling through the trees 
John Dennis, Rinaldo and Armida 1. Words in A New 
Academy of Complements, 1715, p. 148 (1748, p. 137; 1784, 
p. 145); The Nightingale, 1738, p. 357, where a parody of the 

song (“The jolly, jolly bowl that does quench my thirsty 

soul”) may be found. 
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The pleasures of love and the joys of good wine 
Sir George Etherege, The Man of Mode 4.1. Words in A 
New Collection of the Choicest Songs now in esteem, 1676, 
sig. A2; A Collection of Bacchanalian Songs, 1729, p. 49; 
The Hive, c. 1733, 1. 236. 

The young, the fair, the chaste, the good 
Charles Cotton, Horace 4.7. Words in Wit at a Venture; 
or, Clio’s Privy-Garden, 1674, p. 33. 

They call! They call! What voice is that? 
John Crowne, The History of Charles the Eighth of France 5. 
Words in Methinks the poor Town has been troubled too 
long, 1673, p. 35; Wit’s Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 
1677, p. 62. 

They come, they come, / Hark, do you hear that drum 
Nevil Payne, The Siege of Constantinople 2. 3. Words in 
A Perfect Collection of the Several Songs now in Mode, 1675, 
p. 42. 

They tell us that you mighty powers above 
Sir Robert Howard, The Indian Queen, words not in text. 
Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 4. 194. 

This glorious day let pleasures flow 
Peter Motteux, The Island Princess 2. 4. Words in A Com- 
plete Collection of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, 
1736, 3. 110. 

Thou bane to my empire, thou spring of contest 
Sir John Vanbrugh, The Relapse 5.2. Words in The Aviary, 
c. 1750, p. 511. 

Thou flask once filled with glorious red 
Sir Robert Howard, The Committee, words not in text. 
Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 5. 

Thou grief of my heart, and thou pearl of my eyes 
Aphra Behn, Sir Patient Fancy 3.9. Words in Wit and 
Drollery. Jovial Poems, 1682, p. 316; Wit’s Cabinet, 1703, 
p. 148 (1737, p. 150). 

Thou joy of all hearts and delight of all eyes 
Thomas Shadwell, The Libertine 1.1. Words in A Perfect 
Collection of all the Songs now in Mode, 1675, p. 1; A New 
Collection of the Choicest Songs now in esteem, 1676, sig. 
B4; Wit’s Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 1677, p. 52; Wit 
and Drollery. Jovial Poems, 1682, p. 345; The Muses De- 
light, 1754, p. 318. 

Though the morning was wet, / We are merrily met 
John Tatham, The Rump 1.1. Words in London Drollery, 
1673, p. 128. 

Though you make no return to my passion 

Thomas Southerne, The Maid’s Last Prayer 4. Words in 
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The Hive, c. 1733, 2.82; The Choice, 1737, 3. 88; The 
Nightingale, 1738, p. 127; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 509. 

Thus all our life long we are frolic and gay 
Thomas Shadwell, The Royal Shepherdess 3. 2. Words in 
Westminster-Drollery, 1671, part 1, p.28; The New Academy 
of Complements, 1671, song 98 (1713, p. 147); The Aviary, 
c. 1750, p. 518. 

Thus Damon knocked at Celia’s door 
George Farquhar, The Constant Couple 4.2. Words in The 
Compleat Academy of Complements, 1705, p. 116; The Hive, 
c. 1733, 2. 199; A Complete Collection of Old and New Eng- 
lish and Scotch Songs, 1736, 4. 143; The Choice, 1737, 1. 51; 
The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 232; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, 
p. 45; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 517. 

Thus from the prison to the throne 
Thomas Shadwell, The Royal Shepherdess 5. Words in 
Windsor Drollery, 1672, song 58. 

Thyrsis, unjustly you complain 
Sir Charles Sedley, Bellamira 3. 1. Words in The True 
Lover’s New Academy, c. 1688, p. 21. 

To arms! to arms! the heroes cry 
Charles Cotton, Horace 2. 8. Words in Wit at a Venture; 
or, Clio’s Privy-Garden, 1674, p. 39. 

To little or no purpose I spend many days 
Sir George Etherege, She wou’d if she cou’d 5.1. Words in 
Westminster-Drollery, 1671, part 1, p. 47; Windsor Drollery, 
1672, song 16; The Canting Academy, 1673, p. 177; The 
New Academy of Complements, 1671, song 42 (1713, p. 111); 
The Academy of Complements, 1684, p. 190; The Aviary, 
c. 1750, p. 524; The Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 168; The 
Humming Bird, 3d ed., 1785, p. 109. 

To me y’ave made a thousand vows 
Robert Gould, The Rival Sisters 2.1. Words in The Hive, 
c. 1733, 3. 151; A Complete Collection of Old and New Eng- 
lish and Scotch Songs, 1736, 3. 38; The Choice, 1737, 1. 119; 
The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 85; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 526. 

*Twas within a furlong of Edinborough town 
Thomas Scott, The Mock-Marriage 3.2. Words by Thomas 
D’Urfey. For details concerning this song see C. L. Day, 
The Songs of Thomas D’Urfey, Cambridge, Mass., 1933, 
p. 149. 

Tyrant, thou seek’st in vain 
John Caryl, The English Princess 3.4. Words in Wit’s 
Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 1677, p. 63. 

Under the willow shades they were 

Sir William D’ Avenant, The Rivals 3. Words in Windsor 

Drollery, 1672, song 59. 
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Venus chanced to love a boy 
Nevil Payne, The Siege of Constantinople 3. 5. Words in 
A Perfect Collection of all the Songs now in Mode, 1675, 
p. 41; Wit’s Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 1677, p. 42. 
We came from Scotland with a small force 
John Tatham, The Rump 5.1. Words in London Drollery, 
1673, p. 129. 
We'll drink and we’ll never have done, boys 
William Congreve, The Way of the World 4.1. Words in 
The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 25; The Vocal Miscellany, 2d ed., 1734, 
p. 233; A Complete Collection of Old and New English and 
Scotch Songs, 1735, 1. 189; The Nightingale, 1738, p. 228; 
The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 550; A Collection of Songs, Edin- 
burgh, 1762, p. 67; The Tea-Table Miscellany, 13th ed., 
1762, p. 253; The Buck’s Rottle Companion, 1775, p. 67; 
The Vocal Magazine, 1779, song 135; The Charmer, 1782, 
2. 368; The Humming Bird, 3d ed., 1785, p. 330. 
Weep all ye nymphs, your floods unbind 
Nathaniel Lee, The Princess of Cleve 5. 3. Words in The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 551. 
Welcome mortal to this place 
Thomas Otway, The Atheist 4. 2. Words in The Choice, 
1737, 3. 179. 
Welcome to these lovely plains 
John Dennis, Rinaldo and Armida 1. Words in The Hive, 
c. 1738, 2. 196. 
What a pother of late / Have they kept in the state 
Sir John Vanbrugh, The Provok’d Wife 3.2. Words in 
A Complete Collection of Old and New English and Scotch 
Songs, 1736, 2.88; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 161; The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 556; A Collection of Songs, Edinburgh, 
1762, p. 201; The Buck’s Bottle Companion, 1775, p. 201. 
What’s beauty? Bright Favonia, tell 
Thomas Southerne, The Fate of Capua 1. 3. Words in The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 561. 
What life can compare with the jolly town-rake’s 
Aphra Behn, The Younger Brother 1. 2. Words by Peter 
Motteux, in The Vocal Miscellany, 2d ed., 1734, p. 222; 
The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 56. 
What shall I do to show how much I love her 
Thomas Betterton, The Prophetess 3. 3. Words in Wit’s 
Cabinet, c. 1699, 1703, p. 152; The Compleat Academy of 
Complements, 1705, p. 141; A New Academy of Comple- 
ments, 1715, p. 144 (1743, p. 140; 1748, p. 119; 1789, p. 100); 
The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 84; The Vocal Miscellany, 2d ed., 1734, 
p. 114; A Complete Collection of Old and New English and 
Scotch Songs, 1735, 1.51; The Choice, 1737, 1.97; The Syren, 
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3d ed., 1739, p. 62; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 187; The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 555. The tune was used in ballad operas 
by John Gay, The Beggar’s Opera, 1728, Air 6; Anon., The 
Jew Decoy’d, 1733, Air 8. 

When as King Henry governed the land 
William Cavendish, The Triumphant Widow 3.1. “A fool- 
ish old fashion’d Song.” Two lines of this ballad of Thomas 
Deloney are quoted in William Rowley’s A Match at Mid- 
night, 1633, 3.1. Words reprinted in The Garland of Good- 
wil ... written by T. D., 1678, sig. A8; The Crown Garland 
of Golden Roses, 1683, sig. G3; Thomas Deloney, The 
Garland of Good-Will, c. 1700, sig. A2; A Collection of Old 
Ballads, 1723, 1. 11; A Complete Collection of Old and New 
English and Scotch Songs, 1736, 3. 143; Bishop Percy, 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 1765, 2. 137; Joseph 
Ritson, A Select Collection of English Songs, 1783, 2. 220. 
For an account of the ballad see J. W. Ebsworth, The 
Roxburghe Ballads, Hertford, 1889, 6. 667. For the tune 
(Flying Fame), see William Chappell, Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, [1855], 1.198. Eight lines of this song are given 
in Edward Revet, The Town-Shifts 3. 4. 

When Celadon gave up his heart 
Thomas Porter, The Villain 2.1. Words in The New 
Academy of Complements, 1671, 1713, song 12. 

When first Amintas charmed my heart 
Sir George Etherege, The Man of Mode 3.1. Words in 
A New Collection of the Choicest Songs now in esteem, 
1676, sig. A2. 

When first I made love to my Cloris 
Sir Charles Sedley, Bellamira 3.1. Words in The Hive, 
c. 1733, 2.170; The Vocal Miscellany, 2d ed., 1734, p. 320; 
A Complete Collection of Old and New English and Scotch 
Songs, 1735, 1. 114; The Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 179; The 
Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 254; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 597. The 
tune was used in the ballad operas by John Gay, The 
Beggar’s Opera, 1728, Air 25; John Breval, The Rape of 
Helen, 1737, Air 16. 

When maidens are young and in their spring 
Aphra Behn, The Emperor of the Moon 2.5. Words in The 
True Lover’s New Academy, c. 1688, p. 23; The History of 
Adolphus, Prince of Russia, 1691, p. 67. 

When maids live to thirty, yet never repented 
George Powell, The Cornish Comedy 2.1. Words in The 
Compleat Academy of Complements, 1705, p. 150; The 
Nightingale, 1738, p. 376; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 590. 

When Phillis watched her harmless sheep 

Sir George Etherege, The Comical Revenge 2.2. Words in 
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The New Academy of Complements, 1671, 1713, song 7; 
Joseph Ritson, A Select Collection of English Songs, 1783, 
1. 158. 


Where would coy Aminta run 
John Wilmot, Valentinian 3. 2, song by “ Mr. W.” [Wolseley]. 
Words in The True Lover’s New Academy, c. 1688, p. 20; 
The Hive, c. 1733, 1. 67; The Choice, 1737, 3. 107; The 
Cupid, 2d ed., 1739, p. 87; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 294; 
The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 602. 


While Phillis is drinking, love and wine in alliance 

George Granville, The She-Gallants 4. 1. Words in A Col- 
lection of Poems .. . with several original Poems never 
before published, 2d ed., 1702, p. 172; A Collection of Bac- 
chanalian Songs, 1729, p. 50; The Muses Holiday, c. 1730, 
p. 144; The Hive, c. 1733, 2.7; The Vocal Miscellany, 2d ed., 
1734, p. 224; The Choice, 1737, 1. 27; The Syren, 3d ed., 
1739, p. 221; The Musical Companion, 1741, p. 369; The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 607; A Collection of Songs, Edinburgh, 
1762, p. 39; The Buck’s Bottle Companion, 1775, p. 39. See 
the parody of this song in William King, The Toast, 1736, 
Book 8, lines 207-210. 


Who can resist my Celia’s charms 
Nahum Tate, A Duke and no Duke, words and music given 
at end of play. “A Song written by a Person of Quality.” 
Words in The Hive, c. 1733, 3. 213. 


Why should our damned tyrants oblige us to live 
William Wycherley, The Country Wife 5.4. Words in The 
Aviary, c. 1750, p. 618; A Collection of Songs, Edinburgh, 
1762, p. 198; The Buck’s Bottle Companion, 1775, p. 198. 


Why so cold and why so coy 
Sir John Vanbrugh, Aesop 5.1. Words in The Choice, 1737, 
3. 169; The Syren, 3d ed., 1739, p. 303. 


Why, widow, why, widow, what makes thee so sad 
Peter Motteux, The Island Princess, musical interlude fol- 
lowing Act 5. Words in The Musical Companion, 1741, 
p. 284. 


Woman who is by nature wild 
Thomas Shadwell, The Libertine 3. Words in A Perfect 
Collection of all the Songs now in Mode, 1675, p. 5; A New 
Collection of the Choicest Songs now in esteem, 1676, sig. 
C3; Wit’s Academy; or, The Muses Delight, 1677, p. 30. 


You twice ten hundred deities 
Sir Robert Howard, The Indian Queen 3.1. Words in The 
Hive, c. 1733, 3. 19; The Choice, 1737, 1. 91; The Syren, 
3d ed., 1739, p. 52; The Aviary, c. 1750, p. 642. 
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You’ve been with dull prologues here bantered so long TH 
Peter Motteux, The Island Princess, prologue. Words in 
A Complete Collection of Old and New English and Scotch 
Songs, 1736, 3. 108. 
Young Jemmy is a lad, / My only joy and honey 
George Powell, The Imposture Defeated 2.1. This song is Ed: 
a parody of Aphra Behn’s song, “ Young Jemmy was a lad Famii 
of royal birth and breeding,” in Poems upon Several Occa- fully 
sions, 1684, p. 123, for an account of which, see William y 
Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time, [1859], 2. 523. plays. 
Mrs. Behn’s song, in praise of James, Duke of Monmouth, peare, 
was expanded to ten stanzas in the broadside ballads of the Shake 
period. See J. W. Ebsworth, The Roxburghe Ballads, Hert- which 
ford, 1883, 4. 503, 656, 660, 667, which notes another parody, j King: 
“Old Jemmy was a lad,” on the Duke of York. Also see ng, 
A Collection of 180 Loyal Songs, 1694, p. 20, and Montague covert 
Summers, The Works of Aphra Behn, 1915, 6.427. The tune Holin: 
was used in the ballad operas by Charles Johnson, The than |] 
Village Opera, 1729, Air 18; Anon., Love and Revenge; or, ae’ 
The Vintner Outwitted, [1729], Air 7; Gabriel Odingsells, y 
Bays’s Opera, 1730, Air 17. lost m 
Young Phaon strove the bliss to taste Hall 
Charles D’Avenant, Circe 4.2. Words in The Art of Court- Any 
ship; or, The School of Delight, 1686, sig. A8; The Aviary, histor 
c. 1750, p. 652. See J. W. Ebsworth, The Roxburghe Ballads, toslan 
Hertford, 1889, 6. 100. : 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HALL ON SHAKESPEARE’S 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL PLAYS 


By W. Gorpon ZEEVELD 


Edward Hall’s The Union of the Two Noble and IIlustre 
Families, commonly known as Hall’s chronicle, has never been 
fully evaluated as a source for Shakespeare’s English historical 
plays. Boswell-Stone,’ in comparing Holinshed and Shakes- 
peare, drew attention incidentally to a number of passages in 
Shakespeare for which there was no parallel in Holinshed and 
which he attributed to Hall; and more recently, Miss Lucille 
King,’? apparently ignoring the work of Boswell-Stone, redis- 
covered some of these passages and pointed out others. But 
Holinshed was transcribing Hall’s history far more frequently 
than Boswell-Stone indicates, and Miss King’s study embraced 
only the three parts of Henry VI, and even within these limits, 
lost much of its value because her observations were limited to 
Hall and Holinshed. 

Any attempt to estimate the degree of influence of Hall’s 
history on Shakespeare must consider the fact that Tudor his- 
torians were in the habit of lifting literally and in extenso from 
their predecessors. The core of Hall’s narrative was Polydore 
Vergil’s Historia Anglica. Polydore Vergil was the first to 
formulate a consecutive narrative of the entire fifteenth cen- 
tury. He produced a more authoritative account than his pre- 
decessors, and he strove to raise English historiography to the 
level of the classics by pointing out cause and effect, by intro- 
ducing a running commentary designed for the profit of prince 
and people, by personalizing a narrative previously barren of 
character analysis, and by casting the story in a colorful digni- 
fied style. It is not strange that Hall in taking over the Historia 
Anglica as the backbone of his narrative should have absorbed 
much of this, the Renaissance spirit. For the period of the 
fifteenth century, he declares, 


no man in the Englishe toungue, hath either set furth their honors 
accordyng to their desertes, nor yet declared many notable actes 


1'W. G. Boswell-Stone, Shakspere’s Holinshed: the chronicle and the historical 
plays compared, London, 1896. 

? Lucille King, “The Use of Hall’s Chronicles in the Folio and Quarto Texts of 
Henry VI,” Philological Quarterly 13 (October 1934). 321-332. 
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worthy of memorie dooen in the tyme of seuen Kynges, whiche after 
kyng Richarde succeeded: Excepte Robert Fabian and one with 
out name, whiche wrote the common English Chronicle, men worthy 
to be praysed for their diligence, but farre shotyng wyde from the 
butte of an historie.® 


The result is a history which on grounds of style quickly fell 
into disrepute as “indenture English,” but which achieved a 
new unity by interpretation. To Hall, the history of the fif- 
teenth century was an object lesson of the disaster which over- 
whelms a nation torn by domestic dissension. The Union of the 
Two Noble and Illustre Families, as its title indicates, traces 
the consequences of a single act, the usurpation of Henry 
Bolingbroke, through a century of civil strife to its settlement 
in the marriage of Henry VII to Elizabeth. 

Succeeding historians, by tempering the florid style and re- 
ducing the characterization and motivation, lessen the dramatic 
value of Hall’s work, and by the infiltration of new material 
obscure its unity. Richard Grafton’s A chronicle at large and 
meere history of the affayres of England, 1568, transfers ver- 
batim large tracts of The Union, not always acknowledged in 
margin or text; yet it is not a mere reprint. His dedication to 
Sir William Cecil indicates the nature of his revisions of Hall’s 
text: 

Other haue dealt but with the reignes of a few kings, & yet thereof 
haue made long bookes, with many tedious digressions, obscure 
descriptions & friuolous dilatations: which forme of writing if it 


should not be reformed, coulde not in the whole be folowed without 
pestering the Reader with importable Volumes. 


Nevertheless, A chronicle at large was so close a transcript that 
when John Stow, in the Summary of Chronicles, charged that 
“somebodye (without any ingenious & plaine Declaration 
therof) hath published, but not without mangeling, maister 
Halles Booke for his owne,” Grafton undertook a defense 
(Abridgement of the Chronicles of England, 1570): 

where Hall spake plainly, there I suffer hym to tell his owne tale, 
& in the ende, allege him as my Aucthour as I do all others, though 
not in euery place, which were nedelesse, yet in the chiefest places 


& matters of weighte. And when I founde him affected with many 
obscure woordes, there I alleged him in as playne termes as I coulde. 


® “ Dedication to Edward VI,” ed. Henry Ellis, 1809, vi. Referred to henceforth 
as “ Rag 
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On the whole, Grafton’s revision of Hall’s text, except for an 
occasional passage,‘ is not detectable in the plays; verbal com- 
parisons indicate Hall as the usual source. 

Holinshed’s history shows considerably more variation from 
Hall. Like Grafton, he is impatient with Hall’s “lustye and 
florishing stile ” though he illustrates his running comment by 
classical allusion; but more significant is his revamping of 
Hall’s narrative. Direct is rewritten as indirect discourse, the 
motives for action are frequently omitted, and characterization 
is reduced. Women are sometimes ushered out of the narrative, 
and some undignified episodes are dropped. The general re- 
sult of Holinshed’s revision is a shorter but less colorful narra- 
tive. In spite of its excesses in diction, Hall’s history is a more 
human document than Holinshed’s. 

The evidence in the following pages will show that Shakes- 
peare turned repeatedly to Hall rather than Holinshed in writ- 
ing the historical plays, and that Hall’s influence may be felt 
notably in Shakespeare’s characterization and in a new dra- 
matic expression of the theme by which Hall imposed unity on 
fifteenth-century history. Where Grafton merely reprints Hall, 
both page references are recorded. Evidence previously noted 
by Boswell-Stone and Miss King is indicated respectively by 
the initials “ B-S ” and “K.” References to Polydore Vergil’s 
Historia Anglica are to the 1534 edition, and are indicated by 
the initials “PV.” Henry VIII has not been considered inas- 
much as Hall’s conception of the period culminated at the mar- 
riage of Henry VII; the reign of Henry VIII, as he announces 
at the outset, is a sequel.® 

The extent to which Shakespeare availed himself of Hall’s 
history may be judged by the number of verbal reminiscences 


in the plays for which there is no corresponding term in Holins- 
hed: 


“ Worcester’s angry departure from the conference at Windsor [IJ Henry VI 1. 38. 
15-22] is not recorded specifically in H 28 or Holinshed, ed. 1808, 3. 22, though 
Grafton, ed. 1809, 1. 489, writes: “and thys answere pleased nothing the Erle 
of Worcester, but put him in a great Choler and chafe, and departed in a great 
rage and fume.” MHolinshed and Grafton in the above edition will be referred to 
henceforth as “ Hol” and “ G.” 

°H2: “ What profite, what comfort, what ioy succeded in the realme of England 
by the vnion of the fornamed two noble families, you shall apparantly perceiue by 
the sequele of this rude and vnlearned history.” 
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H2 [The Mortimers] whiche 
Roger [4th] had issue Ed- 
mond Mortimer [5th] erle of 
Marche, Anne and Elienor, 
whiche Edmond and Elia- 
nor died without issue. 


[K] 


H5([Hereford’s horse] barbed 
with blewe and grene veluet 


H13: The vnquiete tyme 
of kyng Henry the fourthe. 


H23 [Glendower holds Lord 
Grey] kept hym with his 
wife still in captiuitee till 
he died. 

[B-S 257-8] 


H27 [A comet] signified 
great effusion of mannes 


blud, 


H65: theffusion of Chris- 
ten bloud. 


H203: the effusion of so 
muche Christen bloud 


H27 [Percies’ prisoners] and 
to deliuer theym vtterly 
denaied, 


H28 [Moldwarp prophecy] 
by the deuiacion and not 
deuinatié of that mawmet 
Merlin. 


H57: 
balles 


H61 [Henry V to conspira- 
tors] some wild worme in 
your heades hath caused 
you to conspire my death 


a tunne of tennis 


G 1. 669... 
CRE Ss Serger 
CH ea 


G 1. 485: kept 
him with his wife 
still in prison vn- 
till he dyed: 


G 1. 489: [same] 


G 1. 515 [same] 
G 1. 625 [same] 


G 1. 489 [same] 


G 1. 489: by the 
prophecie of 
Mawmet Marlyn: 


G 1. 509 [same] 


G 1. 512: what 
should moue you 
to deuise or con- 
spire my death, 


Hol 3.265-6: which 
Roger had _ issue 
of Edmund erle 
of March, Roger 
Mortimer, Anne, 
Elianor; which 
Edmund, Roger, 
and Elianor died 
without issue. 

Hol 2.847: barded 
with gréene & blew 
veluet 


Le ae oe 


mo 8. TF 6 as 


Hol 8. 22 .. 


Es ky 
Hol 3. 206... 


Hol 3.22... 


Hol 3. 23: such is 
the deuiation (saith 
Hall) and not di- 
uination of those 
blind and fantasti- 
call dreames of the 
Welsh prophesiers. 


Hol 3. 64: barrell 
of Paris balles 


Hol's8.70:... . 
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II Henry VI 2. 2. 88: 
Roger had issue Edmund, 
Anne, and Eleanor. 


Richard II 8. 8. 117: 
His barbed steeds, 


II Henry IV, 1. 2. 172-8: 
you may thank the u- 
quiet time for your quiet 
o’erposting that action. 


Henry V 1. 1. 4: 

the scambling and unquiet 
time 

II Henry VI 2. 2. 42: 
{[Glendower holds Morti- 
mer] Who kept him in 
captivity till he died. 


I Henry VI 5. 1. 9: 
[A truce] as the only means 
To stop effusion of our 


Christian blood, 


I Henry IV 1. 8. 29, 77: 
My liege, I did deny no 
prisoners: 

I Henry IV 8. 1. 149: 
the dreamer Merlin and 
his prophecies, 


Henry V 1. 2. 255: 

This tun of treasure; 

Henry V 2. 2. 167: 

You have conspir’d against 
our royal person, 











64 [Henry Vv 
lin my defer 
oure and mak 
tawny ground 
BS 184-5] 


Hil4: The t 
on of kyng 
sixt. 


204 [Cessio 
and Maine] s 
leased and deli 
kyng her fath 
BS 2447] 

#263 [Réné a 
although’ her 
called a kyng 
quene, & no 
hauing subiec 
nor dominions 


222: Alexan 
quire of Kent 
B-S 283-4; K 


1232 [Margar 
rost 


4265 [Edwar 
tin of the | 
tage] apparar 
without any « 
able. 


PY510: H273 
follow Pembre 
elf in persone 
folowe hym 
power. 


K) 


#281 [Clare 
Yorkist allegi 
teither natura 
tle to hyn 
condiscende ot! 
against the ho 
(of whiche he 
discended) an 
again the ho 
castre, 
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164 [Henry V warns French] 
lin my defence shall col- 
oure and make redde your 
tawny grounde 

BS 184-5] 


114: The trobleous sea- 
gn of kyng Henry the 
sixt. 


#204 [Cession of Anjou 
and Maine] should be re- 
leased and deliuered, to the 
kyng her father, 

BS 2447] 


263 [Réné and Margaret] 
though her father was 
called a kyng and she a 
quene, & none of both 
hauing subiectes, profites, 
nor dominions 


222: Alexander Iden, es- 
quire of Kent 
BS 288-4; K.] 


1232 [Margaret] ruled the 
rost 


#265 [Edward’s repudia- 
tion of the French mar- 
tage] apparantly mocked, 
without any cause reason- 
able. 


PV510: H273 [Edward to 
fllow Pembroke] he hym- 
elf in persone royall, would 
flowe hym with all his 
power. 


K) 


W281 [Clarence avows 
Yorkist allegiance] it was 
neither naturall, nor honor- 
thle to hym, either to 
condiscende or take parte, 
against the house of Yorke 
(of whiche he was lineally 
diseended) and to set vp 
again the house of Lan- 
castre, 


5 
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Gi. 66... 


. 624 [same] 


. 643 [same] 


. 653 [same] 


. 8 [same] 


. 15 [same] 


Hol 8. 77: I die 
your tawnie ground 
with your red bloud. 


Hol 8. 186... 


Hol 3. 206: should 
be deliuered to the 
king, the brides 
father, 


Hol 8. 288 ... 


Hol 3. 227: a gen- 
tleman of Kent 
named Alexander 


Eden. 


Hol 3. 238: which 
then bare the chiefe 
rule 


Hol 3. 284... 


Hol 8. 291 ... 


Hol 3. 296: to 
leaue off the pur- 
sute of his con- 
ceiued displeasure 
towards his brother 
king Edward, 
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Henry V 38. 6. 173-4: 

We shall your tawny 
ground with your red 
blood 


Discolour: 


III Henry VI 2. 1. 159: 
But, in this troublous time 
what’s to be done? 


II Henry VI 1. 1. 60-61: 
shall be released and de- 
livered over to the king 
her father 


II Henry VI 4. 1. 81-2: 
. the daughter of a 
worthless king, 
Having neither subject, 
wealth, nor diadem. 


II Henry VI 4. 10. 46: 
Alexander Iden, an es- 
quire of Kent, 


II Henry VI 1.1. 110: 
[Suffolk] rules the roast, 


III Henry VI 8. 3. 254-5: 
Kine Lewis: I long till 
Edward fall by war’s 
mischance, 

For mocking marriage with 
a dame of France. 

[See also line 265.] 


III Henry VI 4. 1. 133: 
Myself in person will 
straight follow you, 


III Henry VI 5.1. 83-8: 

I will not ruinate my 
father’s house, 

Who gave his blood to 
lime the stones together, 
And set up Lancaster. 
Why, trow’st thou, War- 
wick, 

That Clarence is so harsh, 
so blunt, unnatural, 








$22 
[B-S 336; K] 


H283 [Joy at Edward’s G 2. 25 [same] 


escape] all the Townes and 
all the countrey adiacent 
was in a great rore, and 
made fiers and sang songes, 
cryeng kynge Henry, kyng 
Henry, a Warwycke a War- 
wycke. 

[B-S 323*] 

H348 [Richard slays Henry 
VI] saiynge now is there no 
heire male of kynge Ed- 
warde the thirde, but wee 
of the house of Yorke: 


H879-380 [Elizabeth’s la- 


ment] calling by name 
diuers times her  swete 
babes, 


281 5a 


G 2. 119 [same] 


Hol 8. 296... 
Hol S. 862 ... 
Hol 8. 408... 
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To bend the fatal instru. 
ments of war 

Against his brother and 
his lawful king? 


III Henry VI 4, 2. 27: 
Applaud the name of 
Henry with your leader, 

[They all cry ‘ Henry!’ 


Richard III 4. 4. 472-8: 
What heir of York is there 
alive but we? 
And who is England’s king 
but great York’s heir? 


Richard ITI 4. 4. 9-10: 
Ah! my _ poor princes! 
ah, my tender babes, 
My unblown flowers, new- 

appearing sweets, 


Occasional historical data in Hall but not recorded in Holin- 
shed give further evidence that Shakespeare regularly utilized 
Hall’s history as a source. 


H3 [Richard II at Coven- G 1. 469 [same] 


try] called to hym the duke 
of Lancastre and his coun- 
saill, and also the dukes of 
Herfforde and Norffolk, & 
caused the accusor to report 
opély the wordes to him 
declared, 


H8 [Bolingbroke’s first sup- 
porters] the erles of North- 
umbrelande and Westmer- 


lande, the lordes Percy, 
Rose, Willoughby. 
H2s_ [Percies’ adherents 


withdraw] whether it wer 
for feare, ether for that 
thei would be lokers on 
and no dede doers, nether 
promise by worde or by 
writyng was performed. 


G 1. 472 [same] 


G 1. 490 [same] 


Hol 2. 844... 


Hol 2. 853: the 
lords of Lincolne- 
shire, and other 
countries adioining, 
as the lords Wil- 
loughbie, Ros, Dar- 


cie, and Beaumont. 
Hol 8.28... 


Richard IT 1. 1. 15-17: 
Then call them to our 
presence: face to face, 
And frowning brow to 
brow, ourselves will hear 
The accuser and the ac- 

cused freely speak: 


Richard IT 2. 2. 58-4: 
The Lord Northumber- 
land, his son young 
Henry Percy, 

The Lords of Ross, Beat- 
mond, and Willoughby, 


I Henry IV 2. 8. 18-6: 
The purpose you under 
take is dangerous; the 
friends you have named 
uncertain ; the time itsel 
unsorted ; and your whdle 
plot too light for the 
counterpoise of so great 
an opposition. 


H45 [Henry 
a marginal , 
of grose hu: 
the vessels 
from whene 
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Northumber- 
son young 
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of Ross, Beau- 
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2. 3. 18-6: 
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and your whole 
light for the 
se of so great 
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H45 [Henry IV’s apoplexy: G1. 506... 


a marginal gloss] ingédered 
of grose humors whiche fil 
the vessels of the heade 
from whence the feiyng of 
the body commeth. And 
therefore they whiche haue 
this disease are depreued 
of felyng, speache & mouyng. 


H222 [Iden slays Cade in 
self defence] 

IK] 

H252 [Henry in Warwick’s 
company after Wakefield.] 
[B-S 301-2; K] 

H265 [Edward obtained the 
kingdom only by War- 
wick’s aid.] 

H265 [Warwick decides to 
depose Edward] 


[K] 

H271 [Woodville marriage 
alliances] This you knowe 
well enough, that the heire 
of the Lorde Scales he hath 
maried to his wifes brother, 
the heire also of the lorde 


G 1. 


Gf 


G 2. 


G 2. 


G &. 


643 [same] 


672 [same] 


8 [same] 


8 [same] 


13 [same] 


Hol 2. 67... 


Hol 8. 227 .. . 


Hol 8. 270... 


Hol 3. 284... 


Hol 38. 284... 


Hol 8.990... 
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II Henry IV 1. 2. 123-141: 
Faustarr. And I hear, 


moreover, his highness is 
fallen into this same 
whoreson apoplexy. 

Curer Justice. Well, 
heaven mend him! I 

pray you, let me speak 
with you. 

F. This apoplexy is, as I 
take it, a kind of leth- 
argy, an’t please your 
lordship ; a kind of sleep- 
ing in the blood, a whore- 
son tingling. 

Cu. J. What tell you me 
of it? be it as it is. 

F. It hath its original 
from much grief, from 
study and perturbation 
of the brain. I have read 
the cause of his effects 
in Galen; it is a kind of 
deafness. 

Cu. J. I think you are 
fallen: into the disease, 
for you hear not what I 
say to you. 

F. Very well, my lord, 
very well: rather, an’t 
please you, it is the dis- 
ease of not listening, the 
malady of not marking, 
that I am troubled with- 
al. 


II Henry VI 4. 10. 26-63. 


Ill Henry VI 2. 1. 115. 


III Henry VI 8. 3. 262. 


III Henry VI $. 3. 181-194. 


Ill Henry VI 4. 1. 47-58: 

Cuarence. For this one 
speech Lord Hastings 

’ well deserves 

To have the heir of Lord 
Hungerford. 
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Bonuile and Haryngton, he 
hath geuen to his wifes 
sonne, and theire of the 
lorde Hungerford, he hath 
graunted to the lorde Has- 
tynges: thre mariages more 
meter for his twoo brethren 
and kynne, then for suche 
new foundlynges, as he hath 
bestowed theim on. 

[B-S 318-9; K.] 


PV517: H291 [Warwick 
orders the gates of York 
shut to Edward.] 


H294 [Henry’s recommit- 
ment to the Tower.] 


[B-S 333] 


PV523: H301 [Margaret’s 
deportation to France.] 


H301 [Fauconbridge’s com- 
mission to guard the chan- 
nel against Henry’senemies.] 


PV529: H324 [John Chen- 
let’s rescue of the Earl of 
Richmond.] Here a man 
may euidently perceyue the 
olde Greke prouerbe to bee 
very trew, which is that a 
man, to a man shall some- 
tyme be as a God. 


H347 [Buckingham the first 
to help Richard of Glouces- 
ter to the crown] Henry 
the duke of Buckyngham 
was the firste that sente to 
him after his brothers death. 


H362 [Catesby the author 
of Hastings’ indictment.] 


. 33 [same] 


. 86 [same] 


. 43 [same] 


. 43 [same] 


. 65 [same] 


. 83 [same] 


. 100 [same] 


Kine Epwarp. Ay, what 
of that? it was my will 
and grant; 

And for this once my will 
shall stand for law. 

Guovucester. And yet me- 
thinks your Grace hath 
not done well, 

To give the heir and 
daughter of Lord Scales 
Unto the brother of your 
loving bride: 

She better would have 
fitted me or Clarence: 
But in your bride you 
bury brotherhood. 

Cxar. Or else you weuld 
not have bestow’d the 
heir 
Of the Lord Bonville on 
your new wife’s son, 
And leave your brothers 
to go speed elsewhere. 


Ill Henry VI 4. 7. 17-8. 


III Henry VI 4. 8. 52-3, 57. 


III Henry VI 5. 7. 41. 


III Henry VI 1. 1. 239. 


Richard II 5. 8. 186: 
[The Duchess of York 
thanks Bolingbroke] 

A god on earth thou art. 


Richard III 5. 8. 168: 
The first was I that 
help’d thee to the crown; 


Richard III 38. 6. 6-7. 
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The evidence so far presented indicates that Shakespeare 
utilized Hall as well as Holinshed in the English historical 
plays; but there is also evidence to show that Shakespeare gave 
dramatic expression to the very qualities in Hall’s history which 
later historians rejected or ignored: the elevation of style by 
means of oration and rhetorical figure, liveliness of narrative 
detail, development of character and motive, and the domina- 
tion of theme in the establishment of continuity in fifteenth- 
century history. 

For the rhetorical speeches by which Hall hoped to raise the 
level of English history to that of other countries, his successors 
had scant respect. Grafton left them out altogether, and Holin- 
shed, if he retained them at all, contented himself with a short 
summary of their contents in indirect discourse. But Shake- 
speare found it worth while to scan them for dramatic material, 
and the elaborate parliamentary debate which culminated in 
Henry V’s decision to make war on France, the orations be- 
fore Agincourt and on the occasion of the Duke of Burgundy’s 
alliance with Charles were all drawn upon in the plays. 


H52 [Chichele’s exhortation of Henry V]_ Henry V 1. 2. 102-119 [The archbishop 

diminishe not your title, which your calls upon the king to invoke the war- 

noble progenitors so highly haue estemed like spirit of his great grandfather, 
Edward III, and Edward’s son, the 
Black Prince.] 


H54 [The English never invade France Henry V 1. 2. 146-154. 
but the Scots attack.] 


H55-6 [The lords of the Marches would Henry V 1. 2. 140-2. 
be sufficient border guard during Henry’s 
absence in France.] 


H66 [Famine weakens the English valor] Henry V 8. 5. 56-60. 


H66 [No Englishman thrives without Henry V 8. 7. 166-172. 
his beef.] I Henry VI 1. 2. 7-12. [B-S 185°] 


H67 [Henry urges his army not to fear Henry V 4. 1. 310-312. 
numbers in the enemy.] 


H67 [In the event of victory, there is Henry V 4. 3. 20-2. 
honor in small numbers.] 


H177 [Charles begs Burgundy’s aid] by JI Henry VI 8. 3. 21-4 [Charles answers 

your healp and aide, we shall expell, Joan of Arc’s suggestion that Bur- 

cleane pull vp by the rootes, and put gundy be won over] 

out, all the Englishe nacion, out of our Ay, marry, sweeting, if we could do that, 

realmes, territories and dominions. France were no place for Henry’s warriors ; 

[B-S 226.] Nor should that nation boast it so with us, 
But be extirped from our provinces. 
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Occasionally, Hall’s use of rhetorical figure catches Shake- 
speare’s fancy. One expression, adopted literally, has already 
been mentioned.® Others, though less literal, follow. 


H6 [Edmund Duke of York G 1. 471 [same] 


prays daily for Richard IT] 
to deuerte from kyng 
Richarde the darke clowde 
whiche he sawe dependyng 
ouer his hed. 


H73 [Lamentation in France 
after Agincourt] And yet 
the dolor was not onely 
his, for the ladies souned 
for the deathes of their 
husebandes, the Orphalines 
wept and rent their heares 
for the losse of their par- 
entes, the faire damoselles 
defied that day in the 
whiche they had lost their 
paramors, the _ seruates 
waxed mad for destruccié 
of their masters, and finally, 
euery frend for his frend, 
euery cosyn for his alye, 
euery neighbor for his neigh- 
bor, was sorry, displeased 
& greued. 


H149 [Celebration at rais- 
ing of siege] what triumphes 
wer made in the citee of 
Orleaunce, what wood was 
spente in fiers, what wyne 
was dronke in houses, what 
songes wer song in the 
stretes, what melody was 
made in Tauernes, what 
roundes were daunced, in 
large and brode places, 
what lightes were set vp in 
the churches, what an- 
themes, wer song in Cha- 
pelles, and what ioye was 
shewed in euery place, it 
were a long woorke and 
yet no necessary cause. 


hs. 


Richard II 2. 1. 264-5: 
[Ross and Northumber- 
land discuss the state of 
Richard’s affairs] 
... hear this fearful tem- 
pest sing, 
Yet seek nec shelter to 
avoid the storm; 


el & «« Henry V 2. 4. 105-9: 
[Exeter threatens the 
the French king] ... on 
your head 
Turning the widows’ tears, 
the orphans’ cries, 

The dead men’s blood, the 
pining maidens’ groans, 
For husbands, fathers, and 

betrothed lovers, 
That shall be swallow’d 


in this controversy. 


HOl...3. 


Hal... I Henry VI 1. 6. 11-14: 
Reienrer. Why ring not 
out the bells throughout 
the town? 
Dauphin, command the 
citizens make bonfires 
And feast and banquet in 
the open streets, 
To celebrate the joy that 
God hath given us. 


® 232: II Henry VI 1. 1. 110. See above, p. 321. 
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H256 [The battle at Tow- 
ton] The one parte some 


| time flowyng, and some- 


time ebbyng, 


| (BS 306; K] 


H232 [Warwick’s rise in 
popularity] whiche waie he 
bowed, that waie ranne the 
streame, and what part he 
auaunced, that side gat the 
superioritie. 


H251 [Clifford murders Rut- 
land] the lord Clyfford was 
accompted a tyraunt, and 
no gentelman, for the prop- 
ertie of the Lyon, which is 
a furious and an vnreason- 
able beaste, is to be cruell 
to them that withstande 
hym, and gentle to such as 
prostrate or humiliate them 
selfes before him. 

([B-S 298] 


H264 [Edward’s love for 
Elizabeth] where he was a 
littell before heated with 
the darte of Cupido, he was 
nowe set all on a _ hote 
burnyng fyre. 


H256 [Towton] This con- 
flict was in maner vn- 
naturall, for in it the sonne 
fought against the father, 
the brother against the 
brother, the nephew against 
the vncle, and the tenaiit 
against his lord, 

[B-S 306; K.] 
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G 1. 676 [same] 


teinlie heauing and 


setting on 
sides ; 
G 1. 652 [same] Hol... 
G 1. 671 [same] Hol... 
G 2. 7 [same] Hol... 


G 1. 676-7 [same] Hol... 


both 
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Hol 8. 278: vncer- III Henry VI 2. 5. 9-12. 


III Henry VI 3. 3. 47-8: 
Ay, now begins a second 
storm to rise; 

For this is he that moves 
both wind and tide. 


III Henry VI 1. 8. 12-5: 
So looks the pent-up lion 
o’er the wretch 

That trembles under his 
devouring paws; 

And so he walks, insulting 
o’er his prey, 

And so he comes to rend 
his limbs asunder. 


III Henry VI 8. 2. 51: 
Guoucester. As red as 
fire! nay, then her wax 
must melt. 


III Henry VI 2. 5. 


Shakespeare has drawn on Hall’s history for narrative as well 
as descriptive material. His preference of Hall to Holinshed is 
most marked in such passages as Henry IV’s discovery of the 
Holland conspiracy, the circumstance of the death of Talbot 
and his son at Chastillon, and the battle at Wakefield, where 
Holinshed’s narrative, though it is based on Hall’s, is less vivid, 
generally less dramatic. 

In Hall’s story of the Holland conspiracy, Aumerle, one of 
the conspirators, has presented himself at dinner with his father, 
the Duke of York, the indenture of the conspiracy in his bosom: 
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The father espied it and demaunded what it was, his sonne lowely 
and beningly answered that it myght not bee sene, and that it 
touched not him. By saint George quod the father I will see it, 
and so by force toke it out of his bosome, when he perceaued the 
content and the sixe signes and seales sette and fixed to the same, 
whereof the seale of his sonne was one, he sodainlie rose from the 
table, comaundyng his horses to be sadeled, and in a greate furie 
saied to his sonne, thou trayter thefe, thou hast bene a traitour to 
kyng Richard, and wilt thou nowe be falce to thy cosen kyng 
Henry? thou knowest wel inough that I am thy pledge borowe 
and mayneperner, body for body, and land for goodes in open 
parliament, and goest thou about to seke my death and destruction ? 
by the holy rode I had leauer see the strangeled on a gibbet. And 
so the duke of Yorke moited on horsbacke to ride toward Windsor 
to the kyng. .. .” 


Holinshed’s version is tamer: 


The father espieing it, would needs see what it was: and though the 
sonne humblie denied to shew it, the father being more earnest to 
see it, by force tooke it out of his bosome; and perceiuing the con- 
tents thereof, in a great rage caused his horsses to be sadled out of 
hand, and spitefullie reproouing his sonne of treason, for whome 
he was become suertie and mainpernour for his good abearing in 
open parlement, he incontinentlie mounted on horssebacke to ride 
towards Windsore to the king.® 


The account in Richard II is closer to Hall in the following 
instances: 


York. I am in parliament pledge for his truth 

And lasting fealty to the new-made king.® 
He asks Aumerle, “ What seal is that that hangs without thy 
bosom? ” (line 56). Aumerle passes it off as 


a matter of small consequence, 
Which for some reasons I would not have seen. (61-2) 


And when York discovers the contents, he exclaims, “ Treason! 
foul treason! villain; traitor! slave!” (72). 

Hall is more specific than Holinshed as a source for Talbot’s 
statement: 


This happy night the Frenchmen are secure, 
Having all day carous’d and banqueted. 


7H 17-18. * Hol 3. 10. °H18; G 1. 481; Richard II 5. 2. 44-5. 
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Holinshed’s phrase “ verie negligentlie vsed themselues, without 
taking heed to their watch” derives from Hall’s: “ began to 
waxe wanton and felle to riote.” *° 

Hall’s account of the battle at Chastillon offers verbal paral- 
lels not present in Holinshed’s reduced version. When Talbot 
realizes the danger of the situation, he urges his son to fly: 


But whé the sonne had aiiswered that it was neither honest nor 
natural for him, to leue his father in the extreme ieopardye of his 
life, and that he woulde taste of that draught, which his father and 
Parent should assay and begyn: The noble erle & comfortable 
capitayn sayd to him: Oh sonne sonne, I thy father, which hath 
subuerted so many townes, and profligate and discomfited so many 
of them in open battayle, and marcial conflict, neither ci here dye, 
for the honor of my countrey, without great laude and perpetuall 
fame, nor flye or departe without perpetuall shame and cotinualle 
infamy. But because this is thy first iorney and enterprise, 
neither thy flyeng shall redounde to thy shame, nor thy death to 
thy glory: for as hardy a man wisely flieth, as a temerarious person 
folishely abidethe, therefore ye fleyng of me shalebe ye dishonor, not 
only of me & my progenie, but also a discomfiture of all my com- 
pany: thy departure shall saue thy lyfe, and make the able another 
tyme, if I be slayn to reuenge my death and to do honor to thy 
Prince and profyt to his Realme."* 


In Holinshed, Talbot urges flight: “sith the same could not 
redound to anie great reproch in him, this being the first iournie 
in which he had béene present. Manie words he vsed to per- 
suade him to haue saued his life.” ** Shakespeare apparently 
had reference to Hall in the following instances: 


Fly, to revenge my death, if I be slain. . 
Thou never hadst renown, nor canst not lose it... . 


And leave my followers here to fight and die? 
My age was never tainted with such shame. .. . 


Fly, to revenge my death when I am dead; ... 


My death’s revenge, thy youth, and England’s fame. 
All these and more we hazard by thy stay; 
All these are sav’d if thou wilt fly away... . 


An if I fly, I am not Talbot’s son.1® 


2°97 Henry VI 2. 1. 11-12 [K]; H 143; G 1. 575; Hol 3. 160. 

11H 299; G 1. 650. 

12 Hol 3. 236. 

87 Henry VI 4. 5. 18 [K], 40 [B-S 232; K], 45-6 [B-S 232]; 4. 6. 30, 39-41 
[B-S 232], 51. 
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Shakespeare made use of Hall’s account of the death of Rut- 
land by the hand of Clifford: 


Saue him sayde his Chappelein, for he is a princes sonne, and 
peraduenture may do you good hereafter. With that word, the 
lord Clifford marked him and sayde: by Gods blode, thy father 
slew myne, and so wil I do the and all thy kyn, and with that 
woord, stacke the erle to ye hart with his dagger, and bad his Chap- 
peleyn bere the erles mother & brother worde what he had done, 
and sayde."* 


The plays shows the following similarities: 


As for the brat of this accursed duke, 
Whose father slew my father, he shall die... . 


Ah! Clifford, murder not this innocent child, 
Lest thou be hated both of God and man! 


Had I thy brethren here, their lives and thine 
Were not revenge sufficient for me; 

No, if I digg’d up thy forefathers’ graves, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 

It could not slake mine ire, nor ease my heart. 
The sight of any of the house of York 

Is as a fury to torment my soul; 

And till I root out their accursed line, 

And leave not one alive, I live in hell. 


Ruttanp. Then let me die, for now thou hast no cause. 
Currrorp. No cause! 
Thy father slew my father; therefore, die.® 


The Burdet episode was reprinted from More’s Richard III 
by Hall and Grafton ; but Holinshed omits it: 


This man .. . saied to his awne some that he would make hym 
in heritor of ye croune, meanyng his awne house: but these wordes 
king Edward made to be mysconstrued, & interpreted that Burdet 
meant the croune of the realme: wherfore within lesse space then. 
iiij. houres, he was apprehended, iudged, drawen and quartered in 
Chepe syde.”® 


In Richard III, Gloucester suggests using the story to discredit 
Edward: 


Tell them how Edward put to death a citizen, 
Only for saying he would make his son 


4H 951; G 1. 671. 
*® III Henry VI 1. 8. 4-5, 8-9 [B-S 297-8], 25-33 [K], 45-7 [B-S 239]. 
1° H 369; G 2. 107. 
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Heir to the crown; meaning indeed his house, 
Which by the sign thereof was termed so.*’ 


No Tudor history is richer in the materials for characteriza- 
tion than The Union of the Two Noble and Illustre Families. 
That Shakespeare recognized this fact is apparent in the plays. 

The character of Henry IV as “this vile politician,” de- 
veloped by Shakespeare at many points in his narrative,** lies 
in embryo in Hall. In a passage much reduced in Holinshed’s 
version, Hall speaks of Hereford as “ aprudente and politike 
persone, but not more politike then welbeloued,” *® and this 
point of view is borne out when his criticism of the king is 
falsely reported by Norfolk: 
somewhat vnquieted for the noueltie of the thyng, or troubled with 
anger for the vntruth of the matter, stode stil & paused a good 
while lokyng stedfastly vpé the king. And after yt takyng a good 


corage to hym, makyng low obeisice, besought his highnes to 
cdceiue no mistrust in hym til he had seen & herd more.”° 


In Richard II, when the king asks 


If he appeal the duke on ancient malice, 
Or worthily, as a good subject should, 
On some known ground of treachery in him? 


Gaunt answers 


As near as I could sift him on that argument, 
On some apparent danger seen in him 
Aim’d at your highness, no inveterate malice.?* 


The passage apparently derives from Hall, who speaks of the 
occasion when Hereford broke his mind to Norfolk, “ more for 
dolour and lamentacion, then for malice or displeasure.” * 
Worcester’s reminder of the oath Henry took at Doncaster is 
extracted from the Tripartite Endenture in Hall: 


17 Richard III 3. 5. 75-8. [B-S 375-6.] 

See Richard II 1. 4. 23-36; 3. 3. 35-60; I Henry IV 1. 3. 241; 4. 3. 52-108; 
II Henry IV 4. 5. 182-4. 

*°H3; Cf. G 1. 469: “a prudent and wyse man, and welbeloued of all.” 

*°°H3; G1. 469: “He was somewhat troubled therewith and pawsed awhyle.” 
In Hol 3. 844, it is Norfolk who offers the criticism and Bolingbroke who publicly 
challenges its truth. 

*t Richard II 1. 1. 8-14. 

723; G1. 469. The phrase is a curious rendering of PV 418: “ multa dolenter 
potius quam libenter.” 
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thou madest an othe to vs vpon the holy Gospelles bodely touched 
and kissed by thee at Dancastre that thou wouldest neuer claime 
the croune, kyngdom or state royall but only thyne owne propre 
inheritance, and the inheritance of thy wife.?* 


Shakespeare uses the same terminology: 


You swore to us, 
And you did swear that oath at Doncaster, 
That you did nothing purpose ’gainst the state, 
Nor claim no further than your new-fall’n right, 
The seat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaster.”* 


Henry’s popularity, attested by Westmoreland in II Henry IV, 


and all their prayers and love 
Were set on Hereford, whom they doted on 
And bless’d and grac’d indeed, more than the king. 


is substantiated in Hall on the occasion of the duke’s banish- 
ment: 

When the people whiche hertely loued the duke of Herfford heard 
this crie, thei wer not a litle amased, & marueled muche that he 


which had doen his deuor to the performance of his chalenge should 
be thus banished and exiled.” 


At the end of his life, “ entendyng to liue in quietenes, beyng 
now deliuered of all Ciuill deuision and intestine discencion,” he 
lays plans for a crusade. He mentions his plan twice in Shake- 
speare, each time assured that “ the intestine shock And furious 
close of civil butchery,” “this debate that bleedeth at our 
doors,” is at an end.”° 

Of Richard II, one learns from Hall that he “ litle or nothyng 
regarded the counsaill of his vncles, nor of other graue and 
sadde persones.” So, in Shakespeare, when the dying Gaunt 
asks for the king, York responds, 


Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your breath; 
For all in vain comes counsel to his ear.?? 


Hall remarks that Richard “ distributed the dukes [Hereford’s] 


23H 29; G 1. 490-1. 

247 Henry IV 5.1. 41-5. 

°°H 5; Il Henry IV 4. 1. 137-9. 

2° H 44-5; G1. 502: “ King Henrie being nowe at quiet, and not troubled with 
ciuile dissension, nor warres in his realme”; I Henry IV 1. 1. 1-18; IJ Henry IV 
4. 4. 1-10. 

"7H 3; G1. 469; Richard II 2. 1. 3-4. 
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landes to his paresites and flatterering foloers,” a fact which 
was judged “ vnlawfull, vniust and vngodly, to depriue a man 
beyng banished out of the realme without deserte, withoute 
culpe, and without cause, of his inheritaunce and patrimony.” 
Bolingbroke in Richard II, protests the loss of 

rights and royalties, 


Pluck’d from my arms perforce and given away 
To upstart unthifts? °° 


For the fact that Richard “ had no small truste in Welshemen,” 
Hall is the sole authority.” 

Hall’s single characterization of Northumberland as one 
“ whiche bare still a venemous scorpion in his cankered heart, 
and coulde not desist to inuent and deuise waies and meanes 
howe to be reuenged of kyng Henry and his fautours,” may 
have influenced Hastings’ comment, 


whose bosom burns 
With an incensed fire of injuries.*° 


Hall has nothing but praise for Henry V: his leniency in war, 
his faith that God alone was responsible for his victories, his 
prudence in counsel, and his martial expertness. Shakespeare’s 
Henry likewise shows the same excellent qualities, sometimes 
with verbal likenesses.** 

Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, in both Hall and 
Shakespeare fits the Tudor conception. But on two occasions, 
Shakespeare seems to have referred particularly to Hall. In 
describing Henry V’s opposition to Beaufort’s cardinalate, Hall 
comments, “ meanyng that cardinalles Hattes should not pre- 
sume to be egall with Princes.” Shakespeare remembers the 
passage: 

Henry the Fifth did sometime prophesy, — 


“Tf once he come to be a cardinal, 
He'll make his cap co-equal with the crown.” * 


°°H5; G1. 471; Richard II 2. 3. 120-2. See also line 139. 

2°H8. Shakespeare refers to this trust twice: Richard II 2. 4. 5-6, a verbal 
reminiscence, and Richard II 8. 2. 73-7. 

8°H 34; G 1. 496: “bearing no little hatred vnto King Henrie”; IJ Henry IV 
1. 3. 13-4. 

81763; G1. 514; II Henry IV 4. 4. 31-2, Henry V 3. 6. 116-123. H70; G1. 
518-9; H72; Henry V 4. 7.91. PV 449: H95-6; G113 [Cf. G 1. 548]; Henry V 
1. 1. 43-48. 

827139; G 1. 571-2; I Henry VI 5. 1. 31-3 [B-S 235-6, 236"; KJ. 
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Boswell-Stone has noted that the source for Beaufort’s death- 
bed remarks is in Hall: 

doctor Ihon Baker his pryuie counsailer, and his chappelleyn, 
wrote, that he lyeng on his death bed, said these wordes. “ Why 
should I dye hauig so muche ryches, if the whole Realme would 
saue my lyfe, I am able either by pollicie to get it, or by ryches to 
bye it. Fye, will not death be hyered, nor will money do nothyng ? ” 


In II Henry VI, when Henry inquires of his health, the cardinal 
answers, 
If thou be’st death, I'll give thee England’s treasure, 


Enough to purchase such another island, 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain.** 


Hall develops the legend of Joan, though very little of Hall’s 
influence is apparent in Shakespeare. Hall’s epithet, “ sathani- 
call enchaunterese,” omitted by Holinshed, is possibly recalled 
in York’s exclamation: “ Fell banning hag, enchantress, hold 
thy tongue!” and Charles’ remark, “ France, triumph in thy 
glorious prophetess!”’ may be reminiscent of Hall’s disparage- 
ment of Joan’s prophetic powers.™* 

Hall’s characterization of York and Margaret is unusually 
full. He portrays York as a subtle man, excellent as a soldier 
though hampered by the jealousies of his rivals, and capable of 
stirring loyalties. When York returns from his regency in France, 
Hall remarks that he is “ neither wholy pleased, nor halfe con- 
tent. For he secretly smelled, that some men, priuely disdained 
his aduancement, and enuied his promocio: yet, (like a wise 
man) he kept his toung close, whatsoeuer his harte thought.” 
In I Henry VI, after his appointment to the regency, York 
bridles his anger when Henry chooses the red rose, and Exeter 
approves: 

Well didst thou, Richard, to suppress thy voice; 
.For had the passions of thy heart burst out, 
I fear we should have seen decipher’d there 


More rancorous spite, more furious raging broils, 
Than yet can be imagin’d or suppos’d.* 


In his plot to gain the throne, York is equally secret. Hall tells 


88H 210-1; G 1. 631; IJ Henry VI 8. 8. 2-4. [B-S 269; K.] 

**H 151, 157; G. 1. 589; I Henry VI 5. 8. 42; H 148; G 1. 580; I Henry VI 1. 
6. 8. 

*5H188; G 1. 614; I Henry VI 4. 1. 179-186. 
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how his friends “ began to practise the gouernatice of his title: 
Infusyng and puttyng into mens heades secretely his right to ye 
crown.” In IJ Henry VI, York refuses the title of king till he 
is crowned 


And that’s not suddenly to be perform’d, 
But with advice and silent secrecy.® 


Hall describes his circumspectness in connection with the Cade 
rebellion: 


And to set opé the fludde gates of these deuises, it was thought 
necessary, to cause some great commocid and rysyng of people to 
be made against the King: so that if they preuayled, then had the 
duke of Yorke and his complices, there appetite and desire. 


So in II Henry VI: 


By this I shall perceive the commons’ mind 

How they affect the house and claim of York. 
Say he be taken, rack’d, and tortured. 

-I know no pain they can inflict upon him 

Will make him say I mov’d him to those arms. 
Say that he thrive—as ’tis great like he will,— 
Why, then from Ireland come I with my strength, 
And reap the harvest which that rascal sow’d.™* 


The duplicity of York’s acts is made perfectly clear in Hall, who 
discounts his vountary approach and submission to the king, 
“ which thinges he did onely for a cautele, (as afterward openly 
appeared) ,” and later refers to his “ cloked gétlenes, and sub- 
ornate fashio.” This point of view is brought out repeatedly in 
the plays.** 

Yet, in spite of his underhanded methods, York is far from 
a villain. His success as governor in Ireland and as regent in 
France prove his capability as a governor in marked contrast to 
the inefficient Henry. In Hall, York’s supporters point to 
his gentle behauior, to all the Iryshe nacion, affirmyng, that he 
whiche had brought that rude and sauage nacion, to ciuile fashion, 
and Englishe vrbanitie, [G 1. 640; “ maners ”] wolde, (if he once 


ruled in the Realme of England) depose euil counsaillers, correct 
euil iudges, & reforme all matters amisse, and vnaméded. 


56H 219; G 1. 640; II Henry VI 2. 2. 67-8. 
87H 219; G 1. 640; II Henry VI 3. 1. 374-381. 
58 H 227; G 1. 648; H 234; G 1. 655; II Henry VI 1. 1. 249-251; 5. 1. 18, 80-1. 
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Of his deeds in France, he himself reminds Sir Davy Hall be- 
fore the battle at Wakefield: 

Thou neuer sawest me kepe fortres when I was Regent in Nor- 
mandy, when the Dolphyn hymself, with his puissaunce came to 
besiege me, but like a man, and not like a birde included in a cage, 
I issued and fought with myne enemies, to their losse euer (I 
thanke God) and to my honor: 


Salisbury in IJ Henry VI reminds him that both achievements, 
thy acts in Ireland, 
In bringing them to civil discipline, 
Thy late exploits done in the heart of France, 


When thou wert regent for our sovereign, 
Have made thee fear’d and honour’d of the people.*® 


York’s personal courage, in matter of fact, is an outstanding 
quality in both Hall and the plays. Matched against a woman, 
Hall makes him say scornfully: 


If I haue not kepte my self within walles, for feare of a great and 
strong prince, nor hid my face from any man liuyng, wouldest thou 
that I for dread of a scolding woman, whose weapon is onely her 
toungue, and her nayles, should incarcerate my self, and shut my 
gates then al men might of me woundre and all creatures maie of 
me report dishonor, that a woman hath made me a dastard, whé 
no man euer to this daie could yet proue a coward: 


On the same occasion in III Henry VI, Richard of Gloucester is 
introduced in an unhistoric role to express the same scorn: “ A 
woman’s general; what should we fear?” To which York 
responds 

Five men to twenty! though the odds be great, 

I doubt not, uncle of our victory. 

Many a battle have I won in France, 


When as the enemy hath been ten to one: 
Why should I not now have the like success? *° 


Hall’s development of York’s character is not surprising, inas- 
much as Sir Davy Hall, York’s personal advisor, appointed by 
him as captain of Caen, was Edward Hall’s great-grandfather ; 
but it is interesting that Shakespeare’s York developed so 
noticeably through Hall’s characterization. 


8° Hf 219; G 1. 640; H 250; G 1. 670; IT Henry VI 1.1. 195-9. 
“9H 250; G 1. 670; III Henry VI 1. 2. 68-75. [B-S 297, 297"; K_] 
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The character of Margaret of Anjou offered even greater 
opportunities for dramatic development. Hall is largely respon- 
sible for the maligning of her public and private character, and 
especially for the dominant part she takes in the murder of 
Humphrey of Gloucester. In Holinshed, the characterization is 
curtailed, and Shakespeare must have turned to Hall in the 
following instances. Suffolk cries her up to Henry on his return 
from France: “ as who would saie, that she was of suche an 
excellent beautie, and of so high a parentage, that almoste no 
king or Emperor, was worthy to be her make.” The lines are 
similar in Shakespeare: 

Whom should we match with Henry, being a king, 
But Margaret, that is daughter to a king? 


Her peerless feature, joined with her birth, 
Approves her fit for none but for a king.* 


Hall describes her at some length in a passage developed from 
PV486 which is considerably reduced in Holinshed’s version. 
After describing Henry, Hall writes: 


But on the other parte, the Quene his wife, was a woman of a 
greate witte, and yet of no greater witte then of haute stomacke, 
desirous of glory, and couetous of honor, and of reason, pollicye 
counsaill, and other giftes and talentes of nature, belongyng to a 
man, full and flowyng: of witte and wilinesse she lacked nothyng, 
nor of diligence, studie, and businesse, she was not vnexperte: but 
yet she had one poynt of a very woman: for often tyme, when she 
was vehemét and fully bente in a matter, she was sodainly like a 
wethercocke, mutable, and turnyng.*? 


Holinshed abbreviates the description: 


The quéene contrariwise, a ladie of great wit, and no lesse courage, 
desirous of honour, and furnished with the gifts of reason, policie, 
and wisdome; yet sometime (according to hir kind) when she had 
béene fullie bent on a matter, suddenlie like a weather cocke, 
mutable and turning.*® 


Shakespeare exhibits the traits which Holinshed omits ; he lays 
emphasis on her wit,** her masculine bearing, her wiliness, and 
her capability. On her wit, she makes her own comment: 


“1 H 204; G 1. 624; I Henry VI 5. 5. 66-9. 

“°H208. Grafton 1. 628 reprints the passage omitting the portion which I have 
printed in italics. 

* Hol 3. 210. 

** Hall is ordinarily contemptuous of women. See H 906. 
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Believe me, lords, were none more wise than I,— 
And yet herein I judge mine own wit good,— 
This Gloucester should be quickly rid the world, 
To rid us from the fear we have of him.*® 


Hall mentions her manlike qualities in a passage reproduced in 
Holinshed: ‘ This woman excelled all other, aswell in beautie 
and fauor, as in wit and pollicie, and was of stomack and corage, 
more like to a man, then a woman.” But Shakespeare was 
recalling another passage, not reproduced by Holinshed, “ The 
Quene hauyng a wit, more then the common sort of women 
haue,” when he writes of Margaret’s 


valiant courage and undaunted spirit— 
More than in women commonly is seen.*® 


Of her wiliness, Margaret’s feigned surprise at the news of 
Gloucester’s death is illustration.*” 

Shakespeare has departed markedly however from Hall’s con- 
ception of Margaret’s conduct at Barnet and after. Boswell- 
Stone has pointed out that in Hall, her spirit is completely 
broken after the battle,** whereas Shakespeare’s Margaret is 
still the bold imperious leader, undaunted in spite of a severe 
reverse of fortune.*® The same contrast continues after her de- 
feat at Tewkesbury. In Hall, Margaret is found after the battle 
“almost dead for sorowe,” and she is “ conueyed in to Fraunce 
with small honor, which with so great triumphe and honorable 
enterteynmét was wt pope aboue al pryde, receyued into this 
Realme. xxviii. yeres before.” °° The reason for this departure 
will appear presently. 

Hall’s characterization of Margaret gains strength by con- 
trast with Henry VI. Omitted by Holinshed in a corresponding 
passage is Hall’s comment: “He gaped not for honor, nor 
thristed for riches, but studied onely for the health of his soule: 
the sauyng wherof, he estemed to bee the greatest wisedome, 


“© 1] Henry VI 8. 1. 231-4. 

“° H 205; Hol 3. 207; H 234; G 1. 655; I Henry VI 5. 5. 70-1. See also II Henry 
VI 8. 2. 305-8; III Henry VI 1. 4. 113-7, 138-142. 

“7 II Henry VI 3. 2. 23-5, 30, 59-64. 

“8 H 297: “she like a woman all dismaied for feare, fell to the ground, her harte 
was perced with sorowe, her speache was in maner passed, all her spirites were 
tormented with Malencholy.” 

*° 111 Henry VI 5. 4. 1-38. [B-S 338.] 
5° H 300-1; G 2. 43. 
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and the losse thereof, the extremest folie that could bee.” In 
II Henry VI, Margaret expresses to Suffolk her disappointment 
in Henry: 

I thought King Henry had resembled thee 


In courage, courtship, and proportion: 
But all his mind is bent to holiness.** 


Such glimpses of Hall’s characterizations in the plays indicate 
that Shakespeare consistently turned to his history for dramatic 
material not obtainable in Holinshed. Somerset’s accusation of 
extravagance in Gloucester has no counterpart in Holinshed, 


Thy sumptuous buildings and thy wife’s attire 
Have cost a mass of public treasury. 


But in Hall, Gloucester’s enemies advance the same charge: 


Whiche venemous serpentes, and malicious Tygers, perswaded, in- 
censed and exhorted the quene, to loke well vpon the expenses and 
reuenues of the realme, and thereof to call an accompt: affirmyng 
plainly that she should euidently perceiue, that the Duke of 
Gloucester, had not so muche aduanced & preferred the commé 
wealth and publique vtilitie, as his awne priuate thinges & peculier 
estate.” 


Gloucester’s free conscience in the face of these accusations is 
likewise described in Hall, not in Holinshed: “he thought nei- 
ther of death, nor of condempnacion to dye: suche affiaunce had 
he in his strong truthe, and suche confidence had he in indif- 
ferent iustice.” ** Shakespeare’s Gloucester twice defends his 
innocence. 

Tudor tradition maligned the Duke of Suffolk, and Shake- 
speare perpetuates the bad name that Hall gave him. The 
popular mind fixed on him as the cause of national dishonor at 
home and abroad to the extent that “the duke was called in 
euery mannes mouth, a traitor, a murderer, a robber of the 
kynges treasure, and worthy to bee put to moste cruell punishe- 
ment.” One of these phrases carries over into IJ Henry VI. The 
captain of the vessel which has captured the fleeing duke ex- 
claims 


°* H 208-9; G 1. 628; II Henry VI 1. 8. 56-8. 
°° H 208; G 1. 629; I] Henry VI 1. 3. 133-4. [B-S 249; K] 
°° H 209; G 1. 629; II Henry VI 2. 4. 59-63; 3. 1. 100-2. 
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Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth 
For swallowing the treasure of the realm.** 


At another point in Hall’s narrative, the commons openly de- 
nounce Suffolk, “ saiyng, that it was a shame to all the Realme, 
to se such a persone, infected with so many misdedes, either to 
rule about a prince or be had in honor. Of these wordes sprang 
dedes, and of this talkyng, rose displeasure.” This feeling is 
dramatized in IJ Henry VI when Salisbury, the enraged com- 
mons at his back, insists that the king banish Suffolk.** Hall’s 
remark concerning Somerset that he “ruled the kyng, ordred 
the realme, and moste might do with the quene,” seems to have 
become attached to Suffolk in IJ Henry VI as 


he that can do all in all 
With her that hateth thee, and hates us all.* 


Hall brings out three qualities in Edward which find their 
way into the plays: his courage, his wantonness, and his oath- 
breaking. Hall calls him “ a yong prince of great wit and much 
stomacke,” and Shakespeare carries on this tradition in the 
scenes at Blackheath and Wakefield.*” Both Hall and Shake- 
speare describe him as wanton, and his marriage to Elizabeth 
Woodville as hasty.** But his chief reproach arose from his 
misrepresentation of his aim at York. In Hall’s words, drawn 
from Polydore Vergil, he protested that he returned to Eng- 
land “neither to demaunde the realme of Englande, nor the 
superioritie of the same, but onely the duchie of Yorke his olde 
enheritance.” So Edward in III Henry VI assures the townsmen 


Why, and I challenge nothing but my dukedom, 
As being well content with that alone.*® 


Hall’s glowing description of Talbot as “ thys English Hector 
& marcial flower,” appears in Shakespeare as “a second Hec- 
tor,” °° and his reputation as a terror to the French as explained 
by Hall is recalled repeatedly in the plays: 


° 7217; G 1. 637; II Henry VI 4. 1. 73-4. 

55H 218; G 1. 639; II Henry VI 3. 2. 254-266. 

5° H 225; G 1. 646; II Henry VI 2. 4. 51-2. 

57 H 227; G 1. 648; II Henry VI 5. 1. 187-9; III Henry VI 1. 2. 69-70; 1. 4. 11-8 
58 H 284; G 2. 25; III Henry VI 1. 4. 74. H265; III Henry VI 4.1. 18. 

5° PV 517; H 291; G 2. 33; III Henry VI 4. 7. 23-4. [B-S 330-2.] 

°° H 227; I Henry VI 2. 8. 20. 
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This man was to the French people, a very scorge and a daily ter- 
ror, in so much that as his person was fearfull, and terrible to his 
aduersaries present: so his name and fame was spitefull and dread- 
full to the common people absent, in so much that women in 
Fraunce to feare their yong childré, would crye, the Talbot com- 
meth, the Talbot commeth. 


To Salisbury, Talbot tells of his treatment in captivity: 


Here, said they, is the terror of the French, 
The scarecrow that affrights our children so. 


The Countess of Auvergne, seeing Talbot standing before her, 
exclaims, 


Is this the Talbot, so much fear’d abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ? 


And Sir William Lucy, informed of Talbot’s death, cries out, 


Is Talbot slain, the Frenchmen’s only scourge, 
Your kingdom’s terror and black Nemesis? * 


Shakespeare’s Warwick also derives in part from Hall’s pages. 
Warwick’s boast as he lies mortally wounded at Barnet, “ And 
who durst smile when Warwick bent his brow? ” recalls Hall’s 
comment when Margaret’s son, Edward, is espoused to War- 
wick’s daughter: 


wherevpon they diuined that the mariage of the Prince, should euer 
be a blot in the dukes iye, or the mariage of the Duke, a mote in the 
iye of the Prince, eche of them lokyng to be exalted, when therle on 
hym smiled: and eche of them again thinkyng to be ouer throwen 
when the erle of hym lowred.*? 


Hall’s description of Warwick’s popularity has verbal analogies 
with Shakespeare’s. In Hall, his favor in the eyes of the people 
is ‘ 


daily more encreased, by his abundant liberalitie, and plentifull 
house kepynge, then by his riches, aucthoritie, or high parentage: 
by reason of whiche doynges, he was in suche fauor and estimacion, 
emongst the common people, that thei iudged hym able to do all 
thynges, and that without hym, nothyng to be well done. 


In II Henry VI, Salisbury remarks, 


61 H 230; G 1. 650; I Henry VI 1. 4. 42-3 [K]; 2. 8. 16-7 [K]; 4. 7. 77-8. 
62 Hf 281; G2. 22; Ill Henry VI 5. 2. 22. 
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©9 
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Warwick, my son, the comfort of my age, 
Thy deeds, thy plainness, and thy house-keeping, 
Have won the greatest favour of the commons.® 


In Hall, Warwick is displeased with Edward’s marriage “ and 
thought it necessarye that king Edward should be deposed 
from his croune and royal dignitie, as an inconstant prince, not 
worthy of such a kyngly office.” Shakespeare follows Hall: 


I will revenge his wrong to Lady Bona, 
And replant Henry in his former state. 


The Earl of Rutland is “a faire gétlema, and a maydenlike 
person ” in Hall; Shakespeare makes reference to 


the harmless blood 
Of sweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford slain.* 


At the restoration of Henry VI, Montagu excuses his previous 
conduct on the grounds that it was only for fear that he took 
sides with Edward. For this reason, says Hall, he came to 
destruction: “ For if he had manfully and appartly taken kyng 
Edwardes parte, surely he beyng an open enemie, had much 
lesse hurted, then beyng a fained, false and a coloured frende.” 
So, in III Henry VI, Edward seeks to test the loyalty of Hast- 
ings and Montagu: 

You twain, of all the rest, 
Are near to Warwick by blood, and by alliance: 
Tell me if you love Warwick more than me? 


If it be so, then both depart to him; 
I rather wish you foes than hollow friends.*® 


If, then, Shakespeare found in Hall a useful adjunct to his 
usual source, Holinshed, and if in certain characteristic respects, 
particularly in the development of character, Shakespeare pre- 
ferred Hall’s The Union of the Two Noble and Illustre Families 
as the richer of the two in dramatic materials, it may well be 
asked to what extent Hall’s theme, the national peril of domestic 


®8 H 232; G 1. 652; II Henry VI 1. 1. 191-38. Boswell-Stone notices the unusual 
word “house kepynge” in Hall, but misses it in Holinshed where it occurs as a 
marginal note. B-S 2477; Hol 3. 301. 

°*H 265; G 2. 8; III Henry VI 8. 3. 197-8. 

°° H 251; G1. 671: “a fayre Gentleman, and a maydenly person”; III Henry V1 
2. 1. 62-8. See also Richard III 1. 8. 178. 

°° H 286; G 2. 28; III Henry VI 4. 1. 185-9. 
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sedition, makes itself felt in Shakespeare. Is there any reason 
to suppose that Hall’s theme may have given unity and con- 
tinuity to the plays as it did to the history? C. L. Kingsford has 
hinted at such a unity and traced it back to Hall. Commenting 
on Hall’s glorification of the house of Tudor in The Union of 
the Two Noble Families, he says 
in this title there is foreshadowed a conception of the dramatic 
unity which underlies the cycle of Shakespeare’s “ Histories.” It is 
not intended to suggest that Shakespeare wrote with this idea 
definitely before him. The plays were not composed in chrono- 
logical order, and Shakespeare was not entirely responsible for the 
three parts of ‘ Henry VI.’ But there the idea is.** 
And it is significant, however obvious, that with the exception 
of Lear, Cymbeline, and King John, all of Shakespeare plays 
based on English history are laid within the period of Hall’s 
history. He has portrayed dramatically the entire period up to 
the accession of Henry VII, not excepting the reign of Edward 
IV, which is absorbed in IJI Henry VI and Richard III. Kings- 
ford pursues the idea further in linking Richard ITI with the two 
parts of Henry IV. Commenting on Henry’s death-bed confes- 
sion, he says: “ This marks the passing away of the evil that 
began in the lists at Coventry. The three plays in which this 
theme is treated form a continuous whole.” ** But the evidence 
in the plays themselves points clearly to a continuity extending 
beyond the second part of Henry IV. Shakespeare has hinted 
at a continuation of the troubles of his own reign in his last 
words to Prince Hal: 

Yet, though thou stand’st more sure than I could do, 

Thou art not firm enough, since griefs are green; 

And all my friends, which thou must make thy friends, 

Have but their stings and teeth newly ta’en out; 

By whose fell working I was first advane’d, 

And by whose power I well might lodge a fear 

To be again displac’d.*® 
And on the eve of the battle of Agincourt, that same Hal, now 
Henry V, harks back ruefully to the lists at Coventry : 


°7C. L. Kingsford, English History in the Fifteenth Century and the Historical 
Plays of Shakespeare, National Home-Reading Union Pamphlets, Historical Series, 
No. 1, [1916], p. 5. 

°° C. L. Kingsford, Prejudice and Promise in Fifteenth Century England (1925), 

« & 

°° TI Henry IV 4. 5. 201-207, 
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Not to-day, O Lord! 
O! not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown.” 


Certainly in Shakespeare’s mind, the evil effects of Boling- 
broke’s usurpation did not terminate at his death. 

As I have already pointed out,”* Hall set wider bounds to his 
theme. In his dedication, intended for Henry VIII though actu- 
ally addressed in print to the newly crowned Edward VI, he 
states explicitly: “ For as kyng henry the fourthe was the be- 
ginnyng and rote of the great discord and deuision: so was the 
godly matrimony, the final ende of all discencions, titles and 
debates.” * And after an elaborate and flamboyant introduc- 
tion deploring the calamity of “ intestine devision ” in all coun- 
tries from Julius Caesar’s time to the present, he explains quite 
as clearly the basis of continuity : 

And because there can be no vnion of agrement but in respect of a 
diuision, it is consequent to reso that I manifest to you not onely 
the originall cause and foiitain of the same, but also declare the 


calamities, trobles & miseries whiche happened and chaunced dur- 
yng the tyme of the said contencious discencion.” 


Furthermore, he reéstablishes this continuity by editorial com- 
ment on specific factional outbreaks, so that it is possible through 
these key passages to link the whole history into a commentary 
on the perpetuity of sedition. On the coronation of Henry IV, 
Hall looks into the future: 


But who so euer reioysed at this coronacion, or whosoeuer de- 
lighted at his high promocié, suer it is that Edmond Mortimer erle 
of Marche whiche was heiré to Lionell duke of Clarence, the thirde 
begotten sonne of kyng Edwarde the third as you before haue 
heard, and Richard erle of Cabridge the sonne to Edmond duke of 
Yorke, whiche had maried Anne sister to the same Edmonde, wer 
with these doynges neither pleased nor contente. In so much that 
nowe the divisid once beyng begon, the one linage persecuted the 
other, and never ceased till the heires males of bothe the lines were 
by battaill murdered or by sedicion clerely extincte and destroyed.” 


Similar comments connect the attempt of the Earl of Cambridge 
on the life of Henry V, with Richard Plantagenet, Duke of 


7° Henry V 4. 1. 312-4. HQ. 
™ See above pp. 1-2. *H13. 
7? A vii. 
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York’s claim to the crown, and Edward’s attainment of it; the 
rivalry of Richard of York and John Beaufort II, Duke of 
Somerset, over the regency of France, with the eventual de- 
struction of both, “ and almoste all their lynes and ofsprynges, 
as within few yere you shall perceiue and se”; the murder of 
Humphrey of Gloucester with the destruction of the house of 
Lancaster.” In the same manner at succeeding points in the 
narrative, Hall traces the serpent, domestic sedition, to Cam- 
bridge’s grandson, Edward IV, whose dissimulation with his 
faithful friend, Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, brought mis- 
fortune as “ men did afterward diuyne” on his descendants, and 
on his two brothers, Richard of Gloucester, later Richard III, 
whose cruel murder at Tewkesbury of Prince Edward, son of 
Margaret, became a new cause of civil strife, and George, Duke 
of Clarence, whose perfidy was not fully paid for until both of 
his children were destroyed in the reign of Henry VIII.” 

Although some of these comments on sedition found their 
way into Holinshed’s history, enough were omitted or modified 
to show that no such feeling for their value as links in his narra- 
tive existed in Holinshed’s mind. Henry IV’s motive for refus- 
ing to ransom Edmund Mortimer, “ for then his title had been 
out of all doubt & question, and so vpon this cause as you heare, 
after ensued great sedicion,” is reduced in Holinshed to a wish 
that the Mortimers were out of the way, “ for then all had beene 
well inough as he thought.” Of the love-feast arranged be- 
tween Yorkists and Lancastrians, Hall remarks that “few or 
none of this company were vnblotted, or vndestroied by this 
dolorous drink of dissimulatid.” ** He links King Edward’s aliena- 
tion of Warwick by the marriage to Elizabeth Woodville with 
his expulsion from the realm, the destruction of the Nevilles 
and Woodvilles, and the murder of his sons; *® Warwick’s oppo- 
sition to Edward with his death at Barnet field.*° 

None of these passages survives in Holinshed, and Shake- 
speare has not utilized them in the plays. Others, however, 
carry Hall’s sense of the continuity of civil dissension into new 


7° H 61, 179, 210. 

7° H 265, 270, 301, 327. 

77H 23; G 1. 485 follows Hall but omits the element of continuity, “and so... 
sedicion ”; Hol 3. 20. 

78 H 238; G 1. 681. 7 H 264-5; G 2. 8. 8° H 269. 
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dramatic expression. Holinshed follows Hall in recording that 
Mortimer’s inheritance descended at his death to Richard 
Plantagenet, son of Cambridge, but he omits Hall’s forecast: 
“ Whiche Richard within lesse then. xxx. yeres, as heire to this 
erle Edmond, in opé parliament claimed the croune and scepter 
of this realme, as herafter shal more manifestly appere.” * 
Shakespeare expands the passage into the death-bed scene of 
I Henry VI, Il, v, in which Mortimer explains in detail his right 
to the throne, and then whets the ambition of his nephew, 
Richard, by conferring his inheritance upon him: 

Thou art my heir; the rest I wish thee gather: 

But yet be wary in thy studious care.** 
Again, Holinshed follows Hall’s comment that the jealousies of 
Somerset and York resulted in destruction of themselves and 
their offspring, but he omits Hall’s promise, “as within few 
yeres you shall perceiue and se.” In IJ Henry VI, Margaret 
senses the danger : 

Nay then, this spark will prove a raging fire, 

If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with.** 
When Gloucester protests Henry’s marriage to Margaret of 
Anjou on the grounds that “it was more conueniente for a 
Prince, to marie a wife with riches and frendes, then to take a 
make with nothyng, and disherite himself and his realme of 
olde rights and auncient seigniories,” his words are disregarded, 
“ whiche facte,” remarks Hall in a passage omitted by Holins- 
hed, “ Engendered such a flame, that it neuer wente oute, till 
bothe the parties with many other were consumed and slain, to 
the great vnquietnes of the kyng and his realme.” On the same 
occasion in I Henry VI, when Henry appeals to Gloucester : 

And you, good uncle, banish all offence: 

If you do censure me by what you were, 

Not what you are, I know it will excuse 

This sudden execution of my will. 

And so, conduct me, where, from company 


I may revolve and ruminate my grief. [Exit] 
Guo. Ay, grief, I fear me, both at first and last.’* 


®1 7 198; G 1. 560. 
827 Henry VI 2. 5. 96-7. Boswell-Stone (220) has noticed the verbal resemblance 
between Hall and Shakespeare. 
88179; G 1. 606; IJ Henry VI 8. 2. 302-3. 
8H 204; G 1. 625; I Henry VI 5. 5. 96-102. 
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Hall links the death of Gloucester with the loss of France and 
the destruction of Henry VI; because of internal troubles “ men 
of warre were vnpayed, and no armye for resistéce was either 
gathered or asscbled together.” So at the news of the loss of 
French towns at the beginning of I Henry VI, Exeter asks the 
messenger, 


How were they lost? what treachery was us’d? 
Mess. No treachery; but want of men and money.*® 


Aside from such occasional use of Hall’s links, Shakespeare’s 
adoption of the conventional prophecy and his treatment of the 
characters of Margaret of Anjou and Richard III also serve to 
dramatize the continuity of theme which Hall saw in the history 
of the fifteenth century. The prophecies describe the conse- 
quences of domestic dissension and show an immediate resem- 
blance to Hall’s links. Like the links, they may anticipate gen- 
eral or specific consequences and their predictions are certain 
to be fulfilled, although the Earl of Warwick of Henry IV’s time 
rationalizes them.** The original cause of civil dissension, the 
usurpation of Bolingbroke, calls forth two prophecies, both of 
them general. Richard II prophesies: 

But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mother’s sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 

Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood.*? 


Just before his arrest for capital treason, the Bishop of Carlisle 
gives the same ominous warning: 


And if you crown him, let me prophesy, 

The blood of English shall manure the ground 
And future ages groan for this foul act; 

Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels, 
And in this seat of peace tumultous wars 

Shall kin with kin and kind with kind confound; 
Disorder, horror, fear and mutiny 


85 H 210; G 1. 631; PV 488; H212; G 1. 633; I Henry VI 1. 1. 68-9. 

8° 17 Henry IV 3. 1. 80-92. When Hastings attempts to prophesy, John of Lan- 
caster reproves him as “too shallow, To sound the bottom of the after-times.” 
Prophecies at death are frequent; and it will be recalled Hotspur almost prophesies: 
I Henry IV 5. 4. 83-6. 
87 Richard II 3. 8. 95-100. 
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Shall here inhabit, and this land be call’d 

The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls. 

O! if you rear this house against this house, 

It will the woefullest division prove 

That ever fell upon this cursed earth. 

Prevent it, resist it, let it not be so, 

Lest child, child’s children, cry against you “ woe! ” *8 


Similar prophecies will be recalled throughout the plays: Rich- 
ard II’s prophecy before he is imprisoned in Pomfret, anticipat- 
ing the Northumberland revolt described in IJ Henry IV, and 
its fulfillment ; the Earl of Warwick’s prophecy in the fictitious 
Temple Garden scene; Exeter’s prophecy of the loss of France 
because of internal dissension after the feigned settlements of 
the quarrel between Gloucester and Beaufort ; a similar prophecy 
by Gloucester as a consequence of Henry’s marriage to Mar- 
garet of Anjou; York’s prophecy of the deaths of Suffolk, Beau- 
fort, Somerset, and Buckingham as a result of their murder of 
the Duke of Gloucester; the death prophecies of Gloucester, 
York, Henry VI, and Hastings.*® All deal with the fearful con- 
sequences of sedition, all serve the same purpose in the plays 
as Hall’s links in The Union. But no closer correspondence can 
be traced. 

More conclusive as evidence that Shakespeare felt the domin- 
ance of the theme of civil dissension are the prophetic curses of 
Margaret. In order to include them at all, Shakespeare was 
forced to revise the character of the later Margaret as he found 
it in Hall. As I have already remarked, Hall makes of her after 
Barnet a defeated, exhausted, and thoroughly cowed woman. 
When she departs from England by ransom of her father, she 
departs also from the pages of Hall. As early as her retirement 
to Berwick after an unsuccessful attempt to regain her hus- 
band’s kingdom, Hall comments that if she had not escaped 
“she had neither vexed kyng Edward after, as she did with a 
newe inuasion, nor yet she had not liued all her old age, in 
misery wretchednes and callamitie, as she did, leasyng bothe her 
husbande, her sonne, her Realme, and her honor.” °° When she 


88 Richard II 4. 1. 186-149. See also Richard II 4. 1. 322-3. 

8° Richard II 5. 1. 55-65; II Henry IV 8. 1. 65-79; I Henry VI 2. 4. 124-7; 
8. 1. 188-200; II Henry VI 1. 1. 146-7; 2. 2. 69-76; 3.1. 151-3; III Henry VI 
1. 4. 35-6; 5. 6. 37-48; Richard III 8. 4. 102-4. 

° Hf 259; G 2.2. 
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returns to France after her escape to Berwick, Hall looks for- 
ward again to her last invasion of England “where she lost 
bothe husband and sone, and also all her wealth, honor, and 
worldly felicitie.” *' Holinshed omits Hall’s gossip concerning 
her unsuccessful attempt to land an expedition in England on 
the heels of Warwick, making it clear why her force is spent: 


Her enemies saied, that it was Goddes iuste prouision, that she 
whiche had been the occasion of so many battailes, and of so muche 
manslaughter in Englande, should neuer returne thether again, to 
doo more mischief. Her frendes on the otherside, said, that she was 
kept awaie, and her iorney empeched by Sorcerors and Necro- 
manciers.®° 


Before Tewkesbury, knowing that Edward is in close pursuit, 
“ sore abashed, and woderfully amased,” she determines to flee 
to Pembroke in Wales, and is only dissuaded by Somerset.”* 
There can be no doubt that Hall intends to insult over her fall: 


And where in the beginning of her tyme, she lyued like a Quene, 
in the middel she ruled like an empresse, toward thende she was 
vexed with troble, neuer quyet nor in peace, & in her very extreme 
age she passed her dayes in Fraunce, more lyke a death then a lyfe, 
languishyng and mornyng in continuall sorowe, not so much for 
her selfe and her husbande, whose ages were almost consumed and 
worne, but for the losse of prince Edward her sonne (whome she 
and her husband thought to leue, both ouerlyuer of their progeny, 
and also of their kyngdome) to whome in this lyfe nothyng coulde 
be either more displeasant or greuous.* 


This is a very different person from the dramatic Margaret 
who goes beyond mere defiance of her enemies to return on two 
occasions after her historical death to plague her enemies.” Yet 
different as she becomes in Shakespeare, the hint as well as the 
explanation for the development is in Hall. In her lowness of 
spirit at Barnet 


*1'H 261; G 2. 5. 

°2 287; G 2. 28. 

°8 Miss King (330) ignores this passage as well as Hall’s statement that at the 
news of Barnet “she like a woman all dismaid for feare, fell to the ground,” in 
suggesting a likeness between the later Margaret in Hall and Shakespeare. H 300, 
297. 

301; G 2. 43. 

°° There is no historical warrant in Shakespeare’s sources for Margaret’s ap- 
pearance in Richard III; her banishment to her father in France definitely closes 
her career in both Hall and Holinshed. And in matter of fact, historically she had 
already died in retirement in her father’s dominions. See Boswel-Stone 347. 
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The calamitie and misery of her time, she detested and abhorred, 
her vnstable and contrariant fortune, she stedfastly blamed and 
accused, her peinfull labor, her care of mynde, turned into infelicitie 
she muche lamented and bewailed the euill fate and destenie of her 
husband, whiche eminently before her iyes, she sawe to approche 
she accused, reproued, and reuiled, and in conclusion, her senses 
were so vexed, and she so afflicted, and caste into such an agony, 
that she preferred death before life, rather desiryng soner to die, 
then lenger to liue, and perauenture for this cause, that her interior 
iye sawe priuily, and gaue to her a secret monicion of the greate 
calamities and aduersities, which then did hang ouer her hed, and 
were likely incontinent to fall and succede whiche other persones, 
neither loked for nor regarded.*® 


This vision of her husband’s and her own fate is obviously a 
prophetic vision, much in the vein of the other prophecies in 
the plays. The hint of occult powers, which gave her insight 
into future events, is the germ of the character of Margaret as 
she reappears in Richard III for the express purpose of cursing 
her enemies. Gloucester has just laid her present plight to 
York’s curse at Wakefield, whereat she levels curses in kind 
against Elizabeth’s son, Prince Edward, against Elizabeth her- 
self, against Rivers, Dorset, and Hastings, and finally against 
Richard. After her curses have done their work and only Rich- 
ard remains, she returns to teach Elizabeth, now bereaved of 
her two sons, the science of cursing.*’ At the close of I Henry 
VI, Shakespeare had reiterated Hall’s condemnation of the 
Angevin marriage as the cause of subsequent losses at home and 
abroad. Thus the return of this unhistorical Margaret in Rich- 
ard III provides the connection between the troubles during 
Henry VI’s reign and those of Richard’s, and serves to knit the 
last play in the series with the others. Hall saw this continuity 
of evil clearly, again in a passage not used by Holinshed: 

This Quene Margarete might well consider and thynke, that these 
euill aduentures, chaunced to her for the moste parte, for the 
vnworthy death of Humfrey Duke of Gloucester, vncle to her hus- 
bande: Of the whiche mischaunce, although she wer not the very 
occasion and prouoker, yet she greatly offended in that she con- 
cented thereto, and did not saue his life, when she rulyng all other, 


might conueniently haue staied and letted it. For surely he beyng 
a lieu, and hauyng the moderacio and governaunce of the common 


°° H 297; G 2. 39. Holinshed omits the passage. 
°? Richard III 1. 3. 174-233; 4. 4. 1-125. 
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wealth, kyng Henry had neuer wauered in so many hasardes, and 
ieoperdies of his life as he did. I would desire of God, that all men 
would in egall balance, ponder & indifferently consider the causes, 
of these misfortunes and euill chaunces, the whiche beyng eleuate 
in aucthoritie, dooe mete and measure, Iustice and iniury, right 
and wrong, by high power, blynd aucthoritie, and vnbridled will.®* 


Richard III likewise shows changes in Shakespeare which 
emphasize the continuity. Again, Shakespeare disregards his- 
torical truth to bring him to the support of his father, Richard 
of York, at Blackheath,” and thus sets up as early as IJ Henry 
VI the dramatic conflict between Margaret of Anjou and 
Richard. York’s death at Sandal Castle at the hands of the 
“ she-wolf of France,” the “ tiger’s heart wrapp’d in a woman’s 
hide,” draws a vow of vengeance or death from Richard.’ And 
when Margaret and Richard meet at Towton, Edward, Richard’s 
brother, identifies the Anjou marriage as the source for Henry’s 
troubles at home and abroad: 


But when he took a beggar to his bed, 

‘And grae’d thy poor sire with his bridal day, 
Even then that sunshine brew’d a shower for him, 
That wash’d his father’s fortunes forth of France, 
And heap’d sedition on his crown at home. 

For what hath broach’d this tumult but thy pride? 
Hadst thou been meek our title still had slept, 

And we, in pity of the gentle king, 

Had slipp’d our claim until another age. 


At Tewkesbury, he stabs Margaret’s son, Prince Edward, to 
death. Margaret begs him to kill her, too, and he offers to do 
it forthwith, but is prevented by King Edward, who stands by. 
She is led off uttering a curse against Richard and his house.’” 
But her greatest curse, for which Shakespeare recalled her from 
France, is consummated at Bosworth. There on the eve of 
battle, the ghosts of Richard’s victims present themselves at 
his tent “ and every one did threat To-morrow’s vengeance on 
the head of Richard.” *° 


For this scene, Hall’s comments on the consequences of 


°8 H 297-8; G 2. 39. 

°° See Boswell-Stone 287, 2877. II Henry VI 5. 1. 114-140. 

100 TIT Henry VI 1. 4. 111, 187. 102 T1] Henry VI 5. 5. 82. 
101 T]T Henry VI 2. 2. 154-162. 1° Richard III 5. 3. 206-7. 
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Richard’s crimes may well have served as inspiration. On the 
occasion of the murder of Henry VI, Hall predicts vengeance: 


But whosoeuer was the manqueller of this holy man, it shall appere, 
that bothe the murtherer and the consenter, had condigne and not 
vndeserued punishement, for their bloudy stroke, and butcherly 
act: and because they had now no enemies risen, on whom they 
might reuenge themself, as you shall hereafter perceiue, they ex- 
ercised their crueltie, against their awne selfes: and with their 
proper bloud, embrued and polluted their awne handes and membres. 


So Richard, after seeing the ghosts, confers with his own con- 
science : 


Is there a murderer here? No. Yes, I am: 

Then fly: What! from myself? Great reason why: 
Lest I revenge. What! myself upon myself? 
Alack! I love myself.1%* 


Sir Thomas Vaughan, at the scene of his execution, comments: 


A wo worthe them ye toke the prophesie that G. should destroy 
kyng Edwardes childré, meanyng yt by the duke of Claréce lord 
George which for yt suspicion is now dead, but now remaineth 
Richard G. duke of Gloucester, which now I se is he yt shall and 
will accéplishe the prophesie & destroye kynge Edwardes children 
& all their alyes & frédes, as it appereth by vs this day, who I 
appele to the high tribunal of God for his wrongful murther & our 
true innocencye.’” 


Elizabeth seeks God’s vengeance for the murder of the princes: 
“ After longe lamentacion, when she sawe no hope of reuengynge 
otherwyse, she knelyd downe and cried on God to take ven- 
geaunce for the disceaytfyll periurie, as who saide she nothyng 
mistrusted but once he would remember it.” *°* Richard’s repu- 
tation rose after his seizure of the throne, yet 


he couertly had intelligéce, that he was like to lose his estate and 
could by no meanes haue long contynuaunce in his vsurped power: 
for assueredly after the death of kynge Edwards chyldren when 
any blusteringe wynde perelous thunder or terrible tempest, chansed 
or were apparantly like to happen: Sodainly the people hauinge in 
there freshe memorie the facinorous acte of there kynge and prince, 
woulde openly crye and make vocyferacion that God dyd take 
vengaunce and punishe the pore Englishemen, for the cryme and 


104 Hf 308; G 2. 45; Richard III 5. 3. 185-8. 
15 H 364; G 2. 102. 
20° H 380; G 2. 119. 
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offence of there vngracious kynge, whome they blamed, accursed 
and wysshed to haue extreme tortures.’ 


Karl Schmidt, in studying the development of the Margaret 
legend,’ first noticed that Shakespeare’s Margaret is much 
closer to the typical Senecan revenger than his predecessors’ ; 
and it is quite possible that the development in the characters 
of both Margaret and Richard may be partially explained by 
the contemporary vogue for revenge plays. But Hall had al- 
ready suggested the revenge motive, once in a passage clearly 
used by Shakespeare, and Richard’s misdeeds, like Margaret’s, 
by perpetuating the evils of Henry VI’s reign in Richard III, 
extend Hall’s theme as a basis for dramatic continuity. 

Hall’s The Union of the Two Noble and Illustre Families was 
not reprinted after 1550; and it lost its identity in the process 
of incorporation in the larger Tudor histories which followed. 
Yet, as I have shown, his history was not neglected in the pages 
of Shakespeare; for Shakespeare repeatedly refers to Hall for 
dramatic material, plays the host to fifteenth-century charac- 
ters as Hall developed them, and takes over the seminal idea 
which gives unity to Hall’s narrative. Particularly through the 
character of Margaret of Anjou, the perils of civil dissension 
and the English right to France are given dramatic expression, 
and provide a unity for the historical plays which is worthy of 
recognition. 


Northwestern University 


107 H 380-1; G 2. 120. 
°8 Karl Schmidt, “ Margareta von Anjou vor und bei Shakespeare,” Palaestra 
54, 1906. 
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